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BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 
The Specially Shop of Originalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 


The Bonwit Teller & Co. 
““Window'’— a fashion act in 
the Nine o'Clock Revue for charity 
given by the season's debutantes 
at the Plaza 


















































A WINDOW FROM 
Bonwit Teller 
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The “Passing Show” of Fashton- 


ONWIT TELLER & CO. present a twelvemonth review of fashions 
that will set the fashion wherever the stage is set for smartness ! 


From left to right on the stage tllustrated—Misses’ flare 
chiffon dance frock hand painted with silver leaves, 
155.00; Ermine and white fox evening wrap, 1250.00; 
Women's cloth of gold evening gown after Vionnet, 145.00. 
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Notes and Comment 


HE Brokaw house on Fifth 

Avenue at Seventy-ninth Street 

and the Yerkes mansion at 
Sixty-eighth Street are to come down. 
THE NEw Yorker has expressed sor- 
row over the destruction of the Van- 
derbilt’s house, the Astor’s house, 
Sherry’s, the Garden, and all the 
Heavenly Rest of it, and feels it must 
express sorrow again. Our misty-eyed 
Landmark Editor, however, says the 
emotional pace is killing him. 


E regard with -compassion the 

authorities of the Public Li- 
brary, upon whom increasing pressure 
is being brought by those who would 
permit smoking in the reading room. 
Smoking as a habit with both sexes is 
now a generation old. We always 
feel that authorities who have not yet 
recognized this fact are pathetically 
living in the past. 


T is with a sense of importance that 

we make a statement concerning 
Wanamaker’s. No one lives who has 
not been in the store at some time or 
other and tried to get up and down 
stairs. We saw a hetman of the place 
this week who agreed that it was 
equally true that the elevator service 
could not be worse. He said it can- 
not be made better because of lack of 
space. They are exhausted down there 
and have declared the problem offici- 
ally insoluble. 


HE Goddess of Chance has often 
been ironic, but never has she 
played so keen a trick as when she 
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placed two signs on a building on 
Broadway in the Sixties. ‘The upper 
sign reads, The Federation of Jewish 
Charities; the lower one, The Vanish- 
ing American. 


HE latest complaint against 

Count Salm comes from the Aus- 
trian authorities who think he so mis- 
behaved himself last Summer when 
playing tennis in Ireland that he ought 
never to play on the Austrian Davis 
Cup Team again. This is an extra 
point in the 1925 race to see who can 
get the most in wrong. ‘The Count 
won the 1923 title with his signed 
story “How I Wooed and Wen the 
Heiress to the Rogers’s Millions”. 


HE roll collar on the uniform of 

our doughty little army is now 
official. What it means is that gen- 
erals can now dress as well as the 
swank lieutenants, attaches, etc., of 
foreign armies, who have worn the 
roll collar for years. It is safe to 
say that the lieutenants are not pleased. 


The Week 
OVIET bars all love-making in 
films and Lady Astor is swamped 

with responses to her offer to pay fare 

of any British workers who wanted to 
live in Russia. General Andrews is- 
sues statement to press promising to 
quit if he can’t enforce Prohibition 
and President Butler of Columbia 
urges more literate ministry. Realism 
on stage causes riot in Berlin theatre 
and Cosmo Hamilton foresees triumph 
of radio drama. Edison says inven- 
tions are too far ahead of public’s 











mental capacity and police discover 
burglars have new tool for cutting 
into sides of safes. Bankers at Florida 
convention predict long era of pros- 
perity and widowed mother of eight is 
arrested for peddling dope. Wana- 
maker buys four Stradivarii and Henry 
Ford has champion fiddler of Maine 
brought to Dearborn for private se- 
ance. Will Irwin likens George M. 
Cohan to Shakespeare and dramatists 
unite to fight possible menace in Wil- 
liam Fox’s control of plays. Con- 
gressman Blanton, of Texas, would 
forbid diplomat’s importing liquor for 
their household use here and Presi- 
dent Coolidge urges need for imme- 
diate adherence to World Court. 


Service 

HERE are all kinds of ways 

whereby the canny can save him- 
self trouble in New York. Meeting 
steamers, for instance, is usually a 
tedious job. But on Staten Island there 
sits a genius with a telescope, called the 
Ship Arrival Service Inc., who will 
telephone you in your warm bed when 


your ship leaves Quarantine. ‘Tele- 
phone number, St. George 4472; 
price, $1.00 per boat; a bill will be 


sent you if you have a good address; 
otherwise cash in advance. Western 
Union will do the same for you, 

When you get to the boat, if you 
haven’t had time to get a pass at the 
Custom House and you want to get on 
the dock, wear old clothes, look Irish, 
be as feminine as you can. A dressy 
person last week saw a girl get by a 
guard who had refused him admission. 

“T wish I knew that formula,” he 
said, 

“Man,” said the guard, “that little 
girl works for her living, and she was 
that anxious to meet her friend she 
touched my heart.” 

“But I work for my living, 
tested the dressy person. 

“You don’t look it,” said the guard 
and closed the conversation. 


” —pro- 


F  rlighage service worth know- 
ing is Canal 2020. When the 
clock has run down and you have 
dropped your watch, call Canal 2020, 
and a young lady will tell you the 
time. You don’t have to ask. Credit 
Western Union. ‘Then there are the 
Green Caps at the Grand Central, 
who will do anything for you that’s 
legal; go back and get your ticket if 
you’ve forgotten it, or feed your cat 
while you are away for the week-end. 


Magic City 

HE Christmas Bazaar at the 

Grand Central Palace, I am 
given to understand, is none other than 
a new version of the late Park Ave- 
nue Street Fair for the benefit of 
Crippled Children. While I am one 
who loves not inordinately the chari- 
table campaign, I am one who loved 
the Street Fair for having made 
a spot of color in Park Avenue in 
Springtime; and I take kindly to its 
most efficient child, the Bazaar—with 
reservations. 

Spring is obviously much nicer than 
Winter; I wondered why the change 
until I was told that the spirit of com- 
petition exists even among the chari- 
ties, and that the exclusive rights to 
Park Avenue above the terminal were 
disputed by other organizations which 
enjoyed it not. Understandable, to be 
sure. The Street Fair Committee 
weighed the rights and wrongs of it, 
and went indoors, solaced for the loss 
ot dancing in the streets by the pros- 
pect of making more money than they 
had ever mele before. 


HE reorganized forces under the 

banner of Mrs. Marshall Field 
have done a very pretty job in the 
Palace, and thought up more insidious 
and straightforward ways of getting 
money out of those who have too much 
of it than anybody since Barnum. 
There are more debutantes with pro- 
grams and little trays and things than 
have ever before been gathered under 
one roof; barrels of them—FEskimos, 
mandarins, ladies of the harem, and 
just plain fancy dress in whatever they 
could find in mother’s closet. 

Let those who don’t like being held 
up by debutantes not go to bazaars, 
that’s all. 

The decorations are the thing, and 
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— bear the stamp of Willy Pog- 
any’s imagination. As one is buying 
one’s ; one is played upon by a 
revolving crystal chandelier; ; and one’s 
nose is assailed by the odor of cooking 
—the kitchen ventilating misfired, I 
guess. One then passes through a first 
b: arrage of program girls into a whirl 
of red and blue gaiety; music in the 
distance, criers and boosters on all 
sides, lottery sellers plucking at one’s 
lapels. Red lights upon the stairs lead- 
ing to the sideshows and dining room. 
Everybody on the job—ladylike and 
efficient, it’s hard to say w hether more 
the one or the other. And most agree- 
ably present is the atmosphere of hav- 
ing a good time, which is after all the 
sine qua non of bazaars; as concerns 
the sellers, the buyers, and most im- 
portant of all, the crippled children. 


MERICANS being what they are, 
there is always a boatload of 
them getting in from foreign parts; 
and one out of ten has a story aboard. 
The latest is being told by a lately re- 
turned voyager from the Barbados. 
The standing army, says she, is com- 
posed of twelve men. Speaking casually 
to the General, she inquired if his 
splendid army had fought in the Great 
War. “We stood ready, Madam!” 
said the General pompously. Which 
she explains as O. Henry might have 
done, with the tale of a certain cable- 
gram. It was dispatched to the Hon. 
Herbert H. Asquith in the early days 


of August, 1914. 
“Success,” it read. ‘“‘Barbados is 


behind you.” 


Silent Menace 


T is interesting to note, in times 

when the word, theatre, is synono- 
mous with publicity, that what may be 
a revolution in the theatrical world 
has been working itself up hardly no- 
ticed by the press. Historically, Mr. 
Fox, the moving picture gentleman, 
began it. He offered various contracts 
to producers wherein he agreed to back 
their Broadway productions, finan- 
cially, in exchange for a share of the 
profits and the option to buy later 
cinema rights—or something to that 
effect. It was remarked along Broad- 
way that such understandings would 
give Mr. Fox a finger in a good many 
pies. Such producers as John Golden, 
Sam Harris, A. H. Woods, Robert 
Milton and David Belasco were men- 
tioned as interested. Followed, im- 
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mediately, a meeting of the pens be- 
hind their thrones, a meeting actually 
attended by nearly every playwright 
of note in town, Then, hard upon its 
adjourning, the managers themselves 
conferred. And out of it all came 
only the hush of mystery, with whis- 
pers of a Manhattan version of the 
Society of French Authors, that Con- 
tinental organization which has such 
control over the Parisian stage that a 
theatre in its bad grace is half way 
down the road to ruin before it makes 
a move, 

It is all very confusing to the poor 
producers—the smiling Mr. Fox with 
his pockets bulging with contracts they 
would love to touch and the stern 
faced playwrights, taking themselves 
very seriously indeed, chanting, “No, 
no; mustn’t touch; nasty pill!” 

And even more confusing to the 
casual observer who can neither forget 
that he has seen the stage survive 
whole cohorts of press agented men- 
aces nor understand the mystery of so 
many celebrities meeting and not mak- 
ing any statements about it. 


Autos 


‘Tis merely another trade trick, but 

it is becoming frequent enough to 
cause considerable dismay along auto- 
mobile row: 

That irrepressible gentleman, A, 
decides to purchase a club coupé, He 
has never before owned an automobile, 
yet hesitates at the prospect of paying 





' —— 
“N oO, we don’t buy no 


the full list price for the little beauty 
he has set his eye upon. With or with- 
out a wink, he visits the second hand 
shops, and buys for one hundred dol- 
lars, say, the most decrepit motor he 
can find. Now equipped to talk busi- 
ness, he visits the sales rooms of his 
fancy, dickers casually awhile, and 
finally makes his purchase, having been 
granted a turn-in allowance of four 
hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
his old car, 


Mr. Bagby’s 
ne tradition needs speaking of. 


Some seventeen hundred select 
subscribers looked last Monday morn- 
ing at eleven upon Mr. Albert Mor- 
ris Bagby, noted that his cheeks were 
as ruddy as ever, his manners as un- 
assailable, his social list as extensive, 
his music as qualitied, and his subscrib- 
ers as respectable as they are said to 
have been thirty-five years ago. Al- 
most two generations: and Bagby’s 
Musical Mornings continue in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf, 
while people called Hoppin, Whitney, 
Iselin, Haskell, ‘Twombly give it their 
ears. 

If anything is a survival of the Age 
of Innocence it is this. It is a most 
respectable affair, and it abhors public- 
ity, it says. Boxes are arranged in 


three tiers about the ballroom, and 





drawings. We make our 





own drawings.” 


Metropolitan singers arrive grandly. 
Instrumentalists tune, and Countesses 
chat in the hallway. Mr. Bagby’s per- 
sonality dominates the gathering, mel- 
lowing the air, much as Texas Guinan 
mellowed the Del Fey, with the dif- 
ference that Mr. Bagby wears piping 
on his waistcoat on week days and Miss 
Guinan thinks piping has to do with 
plumbers. He understands society 
thoroughly. For two years before the 
Waldorf opened he was preparing 
himself for his career by little musicals 
in his private studio; so that when 
1893 arrived and the Waldorf opened 
its doors, he stepped confidently in. 
He has been there on certain Mon- 
days ever since. The populations of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, and Daven- 
port, Iowa, have heard of Bagby’s 
Musical Mornings since infancy. 

It is fairly certain that no hotel but 
the Waldorf could have incubated and 
nourished the Bagby institution. Other 
hotels about the city have felt com- 
pelled to alter their atmospheres to 
suit the T'wentieth Century. Even 
the Metropolitan Museum has shaved 
some of its excrescences. But the 
Waldorf remains to this day the logi- 
cal place for the President and his 
wife to stop when in town. 








What Price Gloria? 


HE recital forthwith ensuing 

concerns the cunning of Mr. 
Howard Dietz, not only press agent 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, but au- 
thor of “June Goes Downtown”, 
which is a book of poetry. 

Mr. Dietz was confronted, certain 
weeks ago, with the neat problem of 
creating a stir over the opening of his 
company’s new house, the Embassy, 
and over its first picture, ““The Merry 
Widow”, which his company thought 
so much better than it really turned 
out to be. At approximately the same 
time, he was formally introduced to 
Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop. Within a 
breath or two, Mrs. Bishop had signed 
a contract to permit the use of her 
maiden name in announcements re- 
garding the management of the the- 
atre, to appear as often as necessary in 
overalls or smocks for the benefit of 
press photographers, and to draw a 
check for $250 every Saturday night. 
This to endure for three weeks or a 
total cost to Mr. Dietz’s company of 
$750. 

Three weeks passed on the wings of 
dawn, as the sub-titlers have it. But 
to the surprise of Mr. Dietz, the pub- 
lic press was still making considerable 
ado over Miss Gloria Gould’s struggle 
for economic independence. The con- 
tract was signed for an additional three 
weeks—at the same pay. 

Nowadays, while Miss Gould cables 
from Paris that she is recuperating 
from the exhaustion occasioned by her 
heavy duties at the Embassy, Mr. 
Dietz and his companions spend much 
of their time reckoning whether the 
publicity they received from the $1,- 
500 invested in her name was worth 
millions or merely hundreds of thou- 
sands. And they have informed her, 
with the good old post-war spirit, that 
her job is waiting for her when she 
wants it, at the same pay. 


The Bishop 

HE Reverend William Wilkin- 

son, called the Bishop of Wall 
Street, has passed into the company of 
his fathers; where, if the needle’s eye 
interfered not with the camel, he 
should find his friend and benefactor, 
J. P. Morgan the elder. He was one 
who preached in the streets to whom- 
soever would listen to him. When 
asked not so long ago if he were a 
Modernist or a Fundamentalist, he 
answered, “‘I am both.” 
From the Bishop’s mouth the state- 


ment was not an absurdity. He was a 
nice old man, filled to overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, an 
Episcopalian more because he had to 
be something than because he believed 
in one sect above all others. ‘Those 
who knew him when Mr. Morgan first 
brought him to New York say that 
there was always a great sympathy 
between the financier and the preacher 
on the steps outside. No matter how 
busy he might be, Mr. Morgan al- 
ways came to the window at the noon 
hour, and watched the crowd below. 
With the Bishop gone, New York 


has one less kindly face to cheer it. 


Cinema Notes 

E learn that one of the 

Dutchesses of the screen finally 
capitulated recently to the urge for 
literary expression and agreed to sign 
her name as author of an autobiog- 
raphy for a current periodical—pro- 
vided the publication would interview 
her and perform the drudgery of ac- 
tual writing. This difficulty having 
been met, the publication assigned to 
the task one of its bright, and appar- 
ently impressionable, young ladies and 
she listened for four hours to the act- 
ress’ account of a lavender past. At 
the end, the writing miss, breathless, 
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was forced to ask one all-deciding 
question. 

“Ah,” she sighed, “if you had it all 
to live over again—would it be the 
same?” 

Long minutes passed while this 


question was pondered. Finally, hav- 
ing grown slightly pale, Beauty shook 
her head. 

““No,” she 
would leave undone. 
my hair.” 


Method 
REATION of works of art re- 


quires merely talent, it would ap- 
pear, as against the sale of these cre- 
ations, which calls for nothing short 
of genius. 

Thus, we have the candid admis- 
sion from several dealers in works of 
art that they must time their sales to 
the exact second when the financial 
complacency of prospects permits con- 
templation of pleasing bits of canvas 
or pleasant trifles of bronze. For this 
synchronization it is necessary that the 
dealers know in what stocks each of 
their larger customers is interested; a 
rise in Chrysler means that Reginald 
Vandergeldt has cleaned up and might 
entertain an offer of an Old Master; 
a sharp advance in steel, on the other 
hand, would result in Harold Des- 
calves getting first refusal. 

One hopeful voice of dissent was 
heard during our casual inquiry into 
the ways of art dealers: a gallery sold 
a picture to a lady who walked into 
the room last Spring, pointed to a large 
canvas, inquired the price, hesitated a 
moment and then ordered it sent 
home. When it was delivered, it was 
to a modest four room apartment, 
where the painting took up most of the 
wall space in the one fair-sized room. 
Everything in the apartment indicated 
that the purchaser was buying a pic- 
ture because she wanted it. May her 
tribe increase. 


said. “One thing I 


I wouldn’t bob 


Incredulity 


N opera, the pudgy and elderly tenor 

may triumph in love over the wil- 
lowly and youthful baritone, and the 
matronly prima donna may lure the 
hero away from the voluptuous miss 
who has ensnared him. In_ opera, 
these things can happen, for operatic 
audiences are tolerant about the veri- 
ties. In musical comedy, they can’t. 
The audience takes side with Nature 
and Youth. 


And, so, having learned this after 
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one night’s performance in Hartford, 
Connecticut, Miss Geraldine Farrar 
folded up “Romany Love Spell” as 
quietly as possible and said good-bye to 
a score by Franz Lehar and to musical 
comedy in general at one and the same 
time, 

Her departure from the field, once 
consecrated to such as Miss Marilyn 
Miller, was not, as the newspapers had 
it, wholly because of pique over the 
acclaim accorded Miss Louise Brown 
and Mr, William Kent by the pro- 
vincial critics. Neither was it, as her 
manager would have us believe, solely 
because of a sudden indisposition. 

The abandonment came chiefly be- 
cause Miss Farrar saw the writing on 
the first balcony. A musical comedy 
audience just would not believe that a 
generously proportioned prima donna 
could outstrip a sprightly ingenue for 
any male’s affections. It didn’t work 
out that way within the experience of 
Hartford’s patrons of the lighter stage, 
and Miss Farrar came sadly to the con- 
clusion that Broadway would be fully 
as skeptical. So she resigned her pres- 
ent labors and will return to the con- 
cert and the operatic stage where— 
thank heavens—one’s amatory tri- 
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= HE DRUMKAR'S. 


umphs may be accomplished without 
needing plausibility to support the 
make-believe. 

e 


HE FIRST NIGHTER has 

two observations to report: One, 
that the dial telephone system has not 
yet been taken up by dramatists, and, 
two, that first-string critics rarely 
dress for openings, while their assist- 
ants invariably do. 


“Manhattan Transfer’ 
MONG the books, ‘Manhattan 


Transfer” has already originated 
more table talk about Dos Passos, its 
author, than anything since “Three 
Soldiers”. It represents, they say, the 
first real fit of excitement Dos Passos 
has been able to goad himself into since 
he left the army. ‘The subject is New 
York; or, rather, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury as it is demonstrated in and by 
New York. The author is in Paris, 
safe from harm and the necessity of 
giving away autographed copies, and 
awaiting the decision of a fickle world. 

Comes also the news that various 
little theatres about town are consid- 





ering a play by this author, which bears 
the title “The Garbage Man”. It is 
not a new piece; it was given at Har- 
vard years ago under the more melli- 
fluous title, ““The Moon is a Gong”’; 
which, they say, offended not a single 
Bostonian. John Lawson, known for 
his “Processional”, now sponsors it un- 
officially, assuring those interested that 
the play is important—impressionistic, 
expressionistic, and everything else but 
atavistic. A new form, possibly. It 
contains much incidental music, and 
should be interesting. 

And, Ah yes, “Manhattan Trans- 
fer” was once even rougher than it 
now is, and was softened to avoid the 
bellowings of dear Mr. Sumner. 

* 

HE TRADE: Bootlegging com- 
ment on our recently published 
list of prices has been acrimonious and 
varied, Anonymous letters to the 
amount of more than a gallon com- 
plain that prices are either lower or 
higher than we announced, One man 
quotes French and Rhine Wines at 
$28 a case, Medoc at $26, California 
Burgundy at $6 a gallon. They are 

all martinets, these bootleggers. 
—Tue New YorKERs 





Heroes of the Week 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 
PHILIP HILL—Who is 
leading the fight in the 
House to repeal the Volstead 
Act and legalize 2.75 per 
cent. beer, thus taking his 
place beside Frances E. Wil- 
lard as one of the country’s 
foremost temperance workers. 




















citi 


HENRY FORD—Whose latest contribu- 
tion to the art of getting the least possible 
good out of, and doing the least possible 
good with, a great fortune is the impor- 
tation to Detroit of a real, old-time, New 
England fiddler. 























COUNT LUDWIG SALM VON HOOGSTRAETEN— 
Whocee return to these shores revives the too long unanswered 
questions: How much is a genuine, civilized man of title 
worth to the American people? Should he be maintained at 
the father-in-law’s expense? Or should he be supported by 
direct taxation? 








VLADIMIR NEMIRO- 
VITCH-DANTCHENKO — 
Who was a co-founder, with 
Stanislavsky, of the Moscow 
Art Theatre and who is now 
in this country at the head 
of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio helping Mor- 
ris Gest to confirm the ru- 
mor that New York is the 
theatrical centre of the uni- 

















verse. 
























OTTO H. KAHN—From whom all 
blessings flow. Forty-seven conductors of 
jazz bands, seventeen theatrical producers 
and the entire staff of the Metropolitan 
Opera House began talking of their artis- 
tic aims and ideals when he mysteriously 
bought a plot of land in Fifty-seventh 
Street the other day. 
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‘UP THESDARK STAIRS— 


MONG the major menaces to 
American journalism today 
(and there are so many that 
it hardly seems worth while even be- 
ginning this little article) is the O. 
Henry-Irvin Cobb tradition. Accord- 
ing to this pretty belief, every reporter 
is potentially master of the short- 
story, and because of it we find 
Human Interest raising its ugly head 
in seven out of every eight news col- 
umns and a Human Document being 
turned out every time Henry H. 
Mackle of 1356 Grand Boulevard 
finds a robin or Mrs. Rasher Feiman 
of 425 West Forty-ninth Street at- 
tacks the scissors grinder. 

Copy readers in the old days used 
to insist that all the facts in the story 
be bunched together in the opening 
paragraph. This never made for a 
very moving chronicle, but at least you 
got the idea of what was going on. 
Under the new system, where every 
reporter has his eye on George Horace 
Lorimer, you first establish your atmos- 
phere, then shake a pair of doves out 
of the handkerchief, round off your 
lead with a couple of bars from a 
Chopin étude, and finally, in the next 
to last paragraph, divulge the names 
and addresses and what it was that 
happened. 

A story which, under the old canons 
of journalism, would have read as fol- 
lows: 

“Mary J. Markezan, of 1278 
Ocean Parkway, was found early this 
morning by Officer Charles Norbey of 
the Third Precinct in a fainting condi- 
tion from lack of gin, etc.” 
now appeals to our hearts and liter- 
ary sensibilities as follows: 

“Up the dark stairs in a shabby 
house on Ocean Parkway plodded a 
bent, weary figure. An aroma of cook- 
ing cabbage filled the hall. Somebody’s 
mother was coming home. Some- 
body’s mother was bringing in an 
arm-full of wood for the meagre fire 
at 1857 Ocean Parkway. Soon the 
tired form would be at the top of 
the shadowy stairs. But Fate, in the 
person of Officer Norbey, was pres- 
ent, etc.” 

A fine bit of imaginative writing, 
satisfying everybody except the reader 
who wants to know what happened at 
1857 Ocean Parkway. 

Most of the trouble began about ten 
years ago when the Columbia School 





“Somebody's mother (sob) was com- 
ing home (sob)—” 


of Journalism began unloading its 
graduates on what was then the N. Y. 
Tribune (retaining the best features 
of neither). Every one of the boys 
had the O. Henry light in his eyes, 
and before long the market report was 
the only thing in the paper that didn’t 
lead off with “Up the dark stairs 
Stee 

Fine writing in news stories was 
actually encouraged by the manage- 
ment and daily prizes were offered for 
the best concealed facts. The writer 
of this article (Robert Benchley) was 
a reporter at the time—“the worst re- 
porter in New York City” the editors 
affectionately called him—and one 
day he won the prize with a couple 





of sticks on the funeral of Ada Rehan. 
This story consisted of two paragraphs 
of sentimental contemplation of old- 
time English comedy with a bitterly 
satirical comparison with modern 
movie comedy, and a short paragraph 
at the end saying that Ada Rehan 
was buried yesterday. Unfortunately 
the exigencies of make-up necessitated 
the cutting of the last paragraph; so 
the readers of the Tribune the next 
morning never did find out what had 
inspired this really beautiful tribute to 
somebody. 

From the Tribune the scourge of 
fine news writing has spread to all the 
other papers with the exception’ of the 
Times. Your Monday morning copy 
of the World reads like something you 
find on the table by the guest room 
bed—“Twenty Tales of Danger and 
Daring” or “My Favorite Ghost 
Story: An Anthology”. The news of 
the day is dished up like the Comédte 
Humaine with leads running from: 
“Up the dark stairs at—” to “This is 
the story of a little boy who lost his 
kitty.” A picture of the City Room 
of the World, by one who has never 
been there, would disclose a dozen or 
so nervous word artists, each sitting in 
a cubicle furnished to represent an 
attic, sipping at black coffee, with now 
and then a dab of cocaine, writing and 
tearing up, writing and tearing up, 
pacing back and forth in what the 
French call (in French) le travail du 
style. There must be a little hidden 
music, too, to make the boys write as 
they do. One feels that back copies 
of the World should be bound and 
saved for perusal on rainy days when 
the volumes of “Harpers Round 
Table” have begun to pall. 

Soon it will creep into the foreign 
dispatches, hitherto held somewhat in 
check by cable rates. From a debt 
conference in London we may have 
something like this: 

“Up the dark stairs at 17 Downing 
Street trudged a tired figure in a silk 
hat. Under his arm he carried a brief 
case. Outside, the unheeding swirl 
of London swept by, but in the heart 
of the tired man there was peace. 
Austen Chamberlain had brought to 
a conclusion the negotiations for the 
day.” 

Or: 

“The twilight falls quickly on the 


left bank of the Seine, and yesterday 
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it fell even more quickly than usual. 
At a table on the sidewalk of a little 
café on Montparnasse, a pale man sat 
figuring on the back of an envelope. 
Not a man that you would look at a 
second time, perhaps, but, as Kipling 
says, that is another story. This man 
was Jules Delatour and he ran a little 
shop on the Boulevard Raspail. And 
Jules Delatour was sad last evening as 
the quick twilight fell over Montpar- 
nasse. For yesterday the franc dropped 
again, to twenty-six to the dollar.” 

When this has happened, we can 
have newstickers installed in our 
homes and let the newspapers give 
themselves over entirely to the~belles 
lettres —ROBERT BENCHLEY 

* 

“Andrews Will Dam Alcohol or Quit,” 
says a headline. If all else fails, he 
might try faint praise. 





THE TRANSIENT PUBLIC 


HE entries of four months in the 

guest book of a would-be writer 
who sought seclusion for work in a Green- 
wich Village studio: 

CiarENcCE Cavxins: Washington cor- 
respondent, gay companion of city room 
days. Going through town; stopped in 
for breakfast; stayed three days. 

Marie Maurice: Former “Vanities” 
girl; friend of a friend; back in town 
looking for a job. Borrowed apartment 
for four days during undersigned’s absence 
from city. Left behind, one unpaid 
charwoman, one shattered vase, one inch 
of dust, and half a Shredded Wheat. 

MartTHa Marserry: Back from Paris, 
broke, looking for that job on the World. 
Three nights on the spare divan. 

Birt Jenxins: Harvard football fol- 
lower, chance acquaintance at Summer 
resort. Arrived at dawn to “just bunk in” 
on eve of Princeton game. 
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Janer Jacxson and Trp _ Loomis: 
Missed the late train for Westchester and 
returned for the night. 

CrarrssE and FReppiE: 
broke down. Same result. 

Tuetma and Anpy: Here for dinner. 
Gin dispensed by host destroyed any 
yearnings for home. Thelma got the 
bedroom; Andy took the divan; host rated 
the floor. 

Frep SpititMan: His wife was away, 
so he gave a party at the little house on 
Staten Island. His guests stayed, so Fred 
trekked over to the Village, arriving at 
seven a. m. to spend the previous night. 

Jack O’DonneE.ut: Importunate hack 
on a lonesome. Dropped in past mid- 
night, dragging host from bed for a tour 
commencing with a call on Charlie Som- 
erville, and winding up with three hour 
session at Barney’s. 

Record of four months’ entries on pro- 
duction sheet of same literary worker: 
Zero.—Howarp CusHMAN 


Their car 


OUR SERMONS ON SIN 


“Gambling, Menace to Nation, Says Divine.” —Daily newspaper. 
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AMBLERS serve an evil master. 
Playing with the wilful sheaf 
brought but doom and black disaster 
o “Red” Milton Silverleaf. 











For, a foe of patient labor, 
coveting dishonest spoil, 

he deprived his trusting neighbor 
of the wages for his toil. 




















While the dull and weary clatter 
of the stygmatizing chips 
syncopates the mirthless chatter 
from the gamblers arid lips. 




















We descry a mother, sharing 
crusts of bread, her only food, 
hopeless broken and disparing, 
with her ever hungry brood. 





On Fortuna’s fickle favor 
none may hold a lasting lien 
and her kisses ever savor 

of betrayal, unforseen. 
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Now he’s poor and godforsaken, 

lost his wife, his home, his soul, 
Silverleaf, his spirit shaken 

begs the passers’s cheerless dole. 

—Hans STENGE! 
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HERE had been the usual 

parade of proper pupils play- 

ing Brahms and Chopin. 
Two lads in velvet blouses went 
through a Bach for two _ pianos, 
nimbly and sweetly. And 
the audience, gentlemen in 
frocks, ladies in pearls and 
hats, sat in the sun of Bertha 
Fiering Tapper’s music 
room and clapped wan 
hands. Some one said: “Leo 
is here, Ornstein is back 
from Europe. Won’t he 
play?” A boy elf-short and 
clumsy with the fair clumsi- 
ness of an untamed cub, 
shuffled forward to the re- 
volving stool whose shiny 
prim mechanics seemed ridic- 
ulous beneath him. He hung 
his long head. His hands, 
large, ivory-colored, lay on 
the keyboard like an incanta- 
tion. His body hunched. 
Suddenly he straightened; his 
head rose proudly and his 
hands drew a strange music 
upward, 

He played Debussy and 
the guests nodded in bore- 
dom. He played Schoenberg 
and they stirred with irri- 
tated courtesy as if they 
were waiting a bit too long 
for the music to begin . . . ““Won’t 
you play some of your own works, 
Leo?” ... The boy made no sign. He 
had taken no notice of his audience. 
But his body tensed. The head seemed 
clouded in a new resolve. ‘The hands 
grew enormous—exquisite and enor- 
mous—as they clutched the piano, as 
they wrung from it the mad full wail- 
ing iron of his Notre Dame. 

Men snickered, women writhed. 
Men drummed with foot and cane on 
the outraged carpet. A woman 
screamed; a woman got up, tipping a 
camp-stool. ‘The proper gathering sat 
naked, under their clothes, bursting 
their politeness; and the boy played 
cn, giving them no notice. His face 
plunged deep in to his frangent song; 
or lifted high above it. He played. 





PROFILES 


Rare as Music 


At last, he ceased. ‘The hands lin- 
gered on the keyboard, like plastic re- 
verberations of the music they had 
broken from it. The body collapsed: 
he became once more the untamed, 


Leo Ornstein 


hunched, and clumsy child, shuffling 
afraid from the room. 

So, in the Fall of 1914, did the real 
Ornstein come upon New York. 
Antedeluvian Age: when Strauss was 
still a modern, when Schoenberg was a 
name, when Stravinsky was the echo 
of a horror just come about in Paris! 
Ornstein had come before; ten years 
before, when his family, implicated in 
the Russian revolution of 1905, fled 
house and fortune in the Ukraine. 
They found the customary grey rooms 
and black bread in our East Side ghetto 
and Leo’s father became the cantor 
of some cellar synagogue. The boy, 
not yet ten, had already studied in St. 
Petersburg with Rimsky and Glazou- 
nov as his masters. He was not long 
in the Attorney Street squalor, before 


ceuter 






his luminous talent made him heard 
again: and Mrs. Tapper, luminous too 
in her way, made him her pupil and— 
at the end—her own. In 1913, Orn- 
stein returned to Europe to tour. Eng- 
land, Norway, Paris heard 
him—and heard the new 
strident song which sudden- 
ly had burst from the boy, 
theretofore docile enough to 
the idioms of Rimsky and 
Tchaikowsky. In London, 


while the crowd hooted, * 
Mahler had come to his 
rescue. At the Sorbonne, 


the great Calvocoressi had 
invited him to play and to 
explain himself. But New 
York had listened to him 
only as the common prodigy 
performing Rubenstein. This 


sunny Saturday afternoon 
revealed him. 
And of course, among 


the snickering, the outraged, 
the half-hysterical, there 
had been the inevitable one 
or two or three who waited 
for him in the hall and 
threw their arms about him: 
who went away with a glad 
tiding and a new song in 
their hearts. 

He was a flame then, a 
bright flame, barely sheathed 
in the frail scabbard of his body. A 
ghetto body, lean and grey and small. 
A head luminously sharp. The mouth 
of a Greek masque. Eyes darkling 
brown like pools in a brambled wood. 
The voice came pelting, boyish, limit- 
lessly glad. The narrow brow shut 
in some splendor that seemed to hurt, 
that seemed to harry him. Yet it 
pealed forth, and as it came, it rent 
him. ‘To see him was to know what 
genius meant. . . . And he is flame 
today: dark flame, now: flame more 
rigorously sheathed and slow, in a 
body studiously strengthened. The 
fire and spirit are formed. ‘The voice 
is less pelting glad. He has become 
the man whom the boy proclaimed. 

But the man’s birth has been dolor- 
ous. Those first years, when he was 
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not yet twenty, his fortune seemed 
immediate and assured. New York 
rushed him with its usual inept whole- 
heartedness, the like of which in 
Europe would mean at least a decade 
of acceptance, whereas with us, it 
means at most a season’s vogue. He 
gave a series of talk-recitals at the 
residence of Claire Raphael Reis: this 
won him the “inner group”. Fol- 
lowed the concerts at the little “Band 
Box” in Fifty-seventh Street East, 
where the Washington Square Players 
had just begun the cursus honorum 
which was to land them in their 
guilded theatre. (The Band Box 
Theatre prospered, too: and has be- 
come a Bank with grand new marble 
front.) But Ornstein’s course has 
been a different one. He played only 
the moderns. He gave, unostenta- 


tiously, Ravel, Skriabin, Bartok, 
Albéniz; he gave Ornstein. “I am 
not a virtuoso,” he explained. “I am 


a maker of music. These are my 
comrades in a new adventure. You 
know our masters, as well as I do. 
Plenty of pianists give you them. Let 
me help my new friends, by helping 
you to know them.” 

In New York at first, when it was 
new, it “went”. There were articles 
about Ornstein; he was painted and 
sculpted; there was a book about him. 
At length, there was a manager to 
“take him up”; and the long, dolor- 
ous journey into manhood had begun. 

In the Provinces they did not care 
for Schoenberg; they adored Liszt. 
They could not stand Ornstein; they 
doted on Chopin. The boy had to 
live: not alone he—his family as well, 
for the old Cantor’s voice had faded. 
So Leo Ornstein stepped into the Ma- 
chine; and the Machine squeezed him. 
There was juice in him, despite his 
marvelous leanness. O yes. Else, the 
high-class manager would not have 
appreciated him, you may be sure. 
When he was dry like a wrung lemon, 
he could always be cast off. There’s 











always a fresh crop of geniuses from 
Russia. 

This Machine that took him con- 
sists of Pullman berths, Statler hotels, 
press agents, interviews, society ladies 
of “forty” with a thirst for “twenty”, 
flappers sipping thrills and programs 
full of rhapsodies, gimcrack and gym- 
nastics. It is the Machine of virtuosi. 
It is only dimly related to music. To 
the Song and the Word of God, it is 
not related at all. It is far closer in 
spirit to a stylish motor-works or to a 
modish tailor’s. This is all very well, 
if you happen to be an Elman or a 
Moisseiwitsch: a nimble, clever acrobat 
swinging to other people’s music. But 
if you’re the Music, yourself: if you’re 
the sort of creature in whom the 
subtlest tremors of the air turn into 
blasts of body-wracking song—well, 
you’d do better to make your song in 
a coal mine, in the whir of a sweat- 
shop than try to keep it living in this 
cold, cynical, lecherous, sterile, steril- 
izing world of the American Concert. 

The frail boy wavered. The usual 
quota of “friends”’—among them a 
critic or two who, properly prompted, 
had hailed him—prepared to bury him 
with flowers. “A victim.” There 
was reason for the shallow. He re- 
sented the masters (whose vogue kept 
him from his true work) and he 
played them, at times, with a heart- 
rending bitterness of beauty; but in 
another mood, he massacred Chopin 
and Beethoven. His own music paled 
and took a wistful even imitative tone. 
“Bury him with flowers.” How can 
an Ornstein compete with a Godowski 
or a Hofmann, and not fade as Orn- 
stein? 

So the boy died in the Machine, 
and the man was born. He had had 
the wisdom to marry a true musician 
(read: naught of the virtuoso )—Pau- 
line Mallet-Prévost, like himself a 
former pupil of Mrs. Tapper who 
had died not too early to see Orn- 
stein’s struggle but too soon to see if 
he emerged. They got them a house 
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in the aromatic mountains of New 
Hampshire. And the rite began in 
which was sacrificed the circus-per- 
former, the Pullman-jumper, the 
darling of thrilled ladies—in which 
was produced the scarce known Orn- 
stein of today. Ornstein chopped 
wood for his fire and his wife left her 
music to cook. He shovelled snow. 
He did not coddle his fingers. He 
had always loved red meat, good beer, 
a rank pipe. Now, he had them. And 
he composed dark, heady, restrained 
and integrated works which he left in 
the dust on the piano and which Pau- 
line had to ferret out and copy. (Why 
publish? Where’s the hurry? ) 

Half a mile up from the house and 
wholly hid in a wilderness of moun- 
tain, he has his work-shop. It’s an 
unpainted shack, built by himself. On 
the piano, a tangle of music paper, a 
few good books (this music man knows 
books), a bunch of dirty pipes, a whale 
of a stove and a great pile of logs. 
He goes down to the city as briefly as 
he may: teaches with his wife in Phila- 
delphia or plays some worthwhile 
score with a_ respectable orchestra. 
Then back once more to the unpainted 
shack. And from time to time, the 
“music-lovers”, fresh from some latest 
exhibit at Aeolian Hall, grow reminis- 
cent: “Ornstein? What has become 
of Ornstein?” They see the old boy 
in his velvet coat with his wild head 
hid in a mysterious rapture. (But the 
new man has muscle, and gets along 
with his neighbors who are New Eng- 
land farmers.) They hear the old 
music—angry, unleashed, a sort of 
bounding challenge. (But the new 
music seems to reach, fof its ideal, to 
Silence.) 

Retirement and Silence. Rare goal 
for a musician who could bring the 
house down playing his Wild Man’s 
Dance till the blood of his knuckles 
stained the ivory keyboard. But then, 
what is so rare in this grand Music 
World of ours—as music? 

—SrarcH-LIcHT 
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REVIEWING THE NEWS 


Fifty Cents—and Up 


HE exceedingly private affairs 

of those crafty gentlemen 

known formally as_ ticket 
speculators and to the intimate trade 
as gyps have once more, due to the 
ubiquity of Mr. District Attorney 
Banton, found their way to the front 
pages. One or two of them, I gather, 
in addition to surrendering a $1,000 
fief token, have been drummed away 
from their old stands. And the Su- 
preme Court has arrived heavily at the 
conclusion that Mr. Banton is right. 

All of which doubtless provides 
comfortable reading for the sundry 
variations of Our Mr. Gerstein, upon 
whom falls the periodic duty of 
escorting provincial buyers to the 
Follies. Our Mr. Gerstein, of course, 
has always dreamed of sitting in the 
fourth row of the Follies for $4.40, 
under which circumstances he would 
feel that he was seeing the show 
practically for nothing. 

Yet it is my guess, despite Mr. 
Banton’s activities, that when Our 
Mr. Gerstein next sets out for his 
favorite theatre, he will pay the 
$20.00 plus war tax that he has always 
paid—getting such satisfaction as he 
can out of letting his guest know pre- 
cisely the cost of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. For the theatre ticket law, 
in addition to its damning kinship as a 
prohibitory measure to the Volstead 
Act itself, is also one of those laws 
designed for the protection of the 
sucker. And it has no more chance 
of getting an even break than the 
sucker himself. 

Of course it has broken up that 
crude and repellant method of ticket- 
hawking that was in effect some six or 
seven years ago. It is undeniably 
pleasant, nowadays, to approach a thea- 
tre without being besieged by a dozen 
bawling and offensive gyps, with bills 


of currency waving in one hand and 


choice tickets threaded through the 
fingers of the other, demanding a pur- 
chase or take the consequences. But 
the achievement of the law in eradi- 
cating that gaucherie has no more re- 
lation to the control of ticket specula- 
ting than the disappearance of the 
saloon has to the drinking of Scotch 
highballs. It has simply changed the 
blatant to the discreet. 

Like prohibition, the speculation 
law is filled with delusions for those 
righteous individuals who insist upon 
being deluded. And the most persua- 
sive of these is the business-like agency 
which boasts of its honesty in selling 
at a mere fifty-cent premium. All 
of us know that these people are op- 
pressed with no such modesty. ‘Their 
choicest seats always go to sub-gyps, as 
it were—or to friendly customers who 
are too urbane to cavil at a ten dollar 
premium. Behind the curtain of their 
huge legitimate trade, they carry on a 
smaller but charmingly profitable en- 
terprise with sidewalk speculators. 

The profits from this business, I 
suppose, are very high. At any rate, 
they are high enough to have goaded 
the producers, at various times, to at- 
tempt its control. The Shuberts, for 
example, recently devised a scheme for 
taking their own extra profits on such 
plays as the public acknowledged as 
hits. They proposed a central agency, 
at which might be purchased a ticket 
for any of the Shubert productions, at 
an advance over the box office price. 
The plan failed when the agents 
already in business accumulated their 
threats and announced them privily in 
concert. 

Before this, various producers had 
tried a dozen schemes for getting 
their teeth into the pie—some of them 
cunning enough to succeed. 

The brilliant instance of such craft 
concerns a producer who, at whatever 
ancient day the event occurred, could 
afford but a single show on Broadway. 


Press and public, as they say, pro- 
claimed it a hit of the century. With 
borrowed cash, therefore, the producer 
strode to his box office, deftly removed 
every orchestra and balcony ticket 
from the racks, and, distributing them 
among a hired company of hawkers, 
watched them sell along the sidewalks 
at bewildering prices. But the real 
hero of our story is the treasurer of 
that same house. He too went bor- 
rowing. For $20,000 he bought from 
himself all the fifty-cent gallery 
tickets for several weeks in advance, 
resigned his job, and set up shop along 
the curb. His profit, I am insistently 
told, was $30,000. With which nest 
egg he began what is now one of the 
most celebrated, as such things go, of 
Broadway’s producing firms. 

There is also, to persist in the anec- 
dotal vein, the theatre owner-producer 
who, even to this day, maintains his 
nephew as treasurer in a house which 
he owns and where is produced one 
of the most successful of perennial 
revues. In this manner, he is able to 
draw to himself profits which in the 
usual case are split between the trea- 
surer himself, the house manager, and 
perhaps the producer. For of course 
the speculator himself pays premiums 
for the privilege of buying choice seats 
at the box office, and this neat profit 
must go somewhere. 

From these items of information, 
it would seem apparent that nearly 
everybody profits from the clamor of 
the public to see a hit and see it early, 
except the playwright. They, poor 
chaps, seem ever doomed to be content 
with their twenty-five per cent of the 
net whether they create, in the lan- 
guage of the trade, a wow or a dud. 


ETURNING, after these digres- 

sions, to our argument as to the 
worth or futility of the theatre-ticket 
law, there is one observation that re- 
mains to be made: 
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A play is a product whose market 
value depends upon the public demand, 
and as such is subject to economic 
laws. And, in the case of even the 
most thumping hit, the product pro- 
ceeds normally through three stages. 
When it is new, and the subject of 
excited conversation, its value is high. 
‘ And if it is your urge to participate 
in that conversation, if your delight 
is in seeing a thing while it is yet 
fresh and a matter for controversy, 
you must expect to pay extra for your 
haste. On the contrary, if your in- 
terest lies in art for amusement’s sake, 
and you can control your impatience, 
the hit is certain after its first months 
to lose its excess value, and you may 
buy acceptable seats at the box office. 
Still further: there is Mr. LeBlang. 
All roads, however garish, lead in the 
end to Mr. LeBlang’s basement. And 
the toast of the town tonight will hang 
on the cut rate racks next year. 

That seems solution enough for the 
ticket-speculation matter. After all it 
is merely a matter of patience—al- 
though it would certainly be a pleas- 
anter world if the additional profits 
earned by a new hit could be more 
fairly divided among the men who 
made it so. ‘This latter item, indeed, 
seems the subject for legal interven- 
tion, rather than the protection of the 





spenders. ‘“[his—and the repair of a 
situation which induces merely another 
sort of bootlegging. 

It was the metropolitan press which, 
in a moment of crusading fervor, 
pressed through the passage of the 
present law. In all humility, I now 
propose that the press, having nothing 
at the moment over which to grow 
public spirited, engage itself with the 
repeal of the present statute. And, if 
the renowned organ insists upon some 
sort of law about theatre tickets, let 
it design and secure the passage of a 
measure looking toward a more divine 
apportionment of profits. At all 
events, pray let us abolish all legisla- 
tion which guards over Mr. Kipling’s 
young man who was “meant to be 


sold”’, 


A Trivial Tale 
HANCE, and the memory of an 
old friend, led me to the Brook- 
lyn Naval Hospital. I chatted with 
him in the receiving room where pres- 
ently, very late at night, a tall and 
youthful seaman A. B., strolled in. 
His left arm was slung in his scarf. 
Businesslike, my friend: “Hello, 
gob, what’s up?” 
“Busted arm.” 
“Bad?” 
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“Oh, couple of places below the 
elbow. Not much. Fell off the wall 
at Coney Island.” 

“How'd you get here?’ 

“Subway.” 

The operating room was called by 
telephone, and the sailor told that an 
emergency appendectomy being in 
progress, he would have to wait. He 
seemed content. And as the conversa- 
tion went amiably along he struck in 
an oar now and then. 

The telephone bell rang, and up- 
stairs said it was ready for the man 
with the broken arm. He got up, with 
a curious sigh. We had noticed that 
his arm, slack in the knotted scarf, 
seemed to bulge quite remarkably, and 
my friend, curious at such swelling, 
asked for a look. Without the 
shadow of a smile, the patient untied 
his scarf. Out of his sleeve then, the 
sleeve that held the broken arm, there 
crept a small and extremely drowsy 
kitten. 

The gob observed him critically: 
“Look at the little devil,” he urged. 
“T fell on him when I rolled off the 
wall. Kinder squshed him, I guess. 
Thought maybe I could fix him up 
around here with a ration of milk. 
Anyhow, he kept my arm warm. Cute 
little fool, ain’t he?” 

—Morris Markey 


bd 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


The average woman would rather have something costing 
three or four dollars bearing her own initials 
Than something costing ten or fifteen which doesn’t— 


iT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, The Christmas Shopper. 
Last year she made up her mind firmly 
That never again should she let things go until the eleventh 


hour, 


Or be so unprepared against emergencies that she must dash out 


on Christmas Eve 


And having chosen as her stock emergency presents 
Something good for man or beast, such as bath salts and dust- 
ing powder of the same scent, 


And having failed to look after seals, favors, etc., 


The day finally dawns, along about December 10, when the 


Christmas Shopper goes to Bloomingdale’s. 





To get the corner drug store’s best bottle of perfume 

For anybody slipping her an unexpected pair of stockings. 

But when she was motoring on Cape Cod in July or doing the 
Berkshires in October, 

She did not pick up the fascinating things she saw in those 
little shops 

Because she never could think at the moment just whom she 
wanted to give what. 

And so the day after Thanksgiving finds her recording on paper 

That any of those dull, illustrated books costing ten dollars 
will do for Cousin Harvey, 

That Alice, the glutton, shall receive a Virginia ham, 

And so forth and so on. 

Most of the things can be ordered over the telephone, of course, 

But be she ever so strategic, she has yet to see the Christmas 

Before which she doesn’t have to invade a department store at 
least once. 

And so, having this year chosen to give her “casuals”? mono- 
grammed compactes— 

After all, human nature and egotism being what they are, 


She enters clutching immaculate list 

And fights her way bravely at first through droves of women 
making such remarks to their companions as, 

“1 know I wanted to get some maid’s uniforms, but my dear, 
the really vital things are garters and electric light bulbs,” 

And “Anna’s givin’ Bill a thermos set to put by the bed because 
she gets so thirsty in the night,” 

But finally she grows extremely warm about the shoulders, 

Her feet get that “Home is the hunter” feeling, 

Her list looks like a tattered ensign, 

And she stumbles out reflecting that we still subscribe to for- 
eign missions, 

Whilst right here at home conditions like this, etc. 

And she is no Red Grange. 

She enters her house shouting for a chaise longue and a good, 
stiff Martini. 

Never again. Next year she is going to start the day after 
the Fourth of July, etc. 


IT TAKES AIL.L KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, —Bairp LEonaRD 
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SOCIAL ERRORS 





‘THe Hostess WHo OveRLOOKED A GREEN Dracon WHEN SHE THREW Our Her Mau Jonae Ser Lasr SEason. 











HE process of changing Beekman 
Place from a quiet street into “a 
highly desirable residential dis- 
trict” is now about completed. Thanks 
to the activities of Joe Thomas, the taxi 
drivers no longer tell you that Beekman 
Place is somewhere over in Brooklyn. 
The unveiling of the Nathan Hale me- 
morial was apparently reported in the 
tabloids; the taxi men recognize, with 
contempt in advance, the name of the 
new artistic colony and if they arrive at 
night are visibly impressed by the huge 
piles, known as Beekman Terrace and 
Beekman Mansion, with which Mr. 
Thomas has developed the Fifty-first 
Street side. With riding lights over the 
water butt on top of the Mansion and 
the hoot of towboats passing the Island 
below, the marine effect is gorgeous— 
accounting, no doubt, for the Venetian 
touch in the architecture. The Terrace, 
with its bastion sinking from street to 
water level passes even by day—passes be- 
cause the architectural monstrosities 
around it make it comparatively decent. 
The first of these is the Venetian Mansion 
itself with a baronial hall and banners 
in the wind—among them, on occasions, 
an American flag with diagonal stripes or 
something. The colonnaded windows 
reveal the fact that in order to work 
within the zoning law (and within the 
more important law of getting as much 
rent as possible out of a given area) the 
architect has made each story of the build- 
ing almost as high as those of the misera- 
ble tenement next door. 
Baedeker on the other object of in- 
terest must suffice: “Turning to the right 


OF 


HE rule from now on will be: “Do 
your Christmas shopping surly.” 
® 

We agree that it is a sinful waste to cut 
down baby evergreens for Christmas use. 
How much better it would be to let the 
trees grow to magnificent maturity and 
become pulp for tabloid papers! 

* 

There is one thing to be said for pro- 
fessional football; it keeps one’s mind off 
of the Winter meetings of the baseball 
magnates. 

> 

In the college story of the future we 
may read: “The famous halfback then 
took thirty minutes brisk practice on the 
adding machine.” 

te 

The faculty of City College is patrioti- 

cally in favor of compulsory military 





COMPLAINT 


we see a prime example of fausse ’dobe 
(or Palm Beach nouveau) style. Stucco 
in place of brownstone was introduced 
to Beekman Place in 1925, possibly in 
answer to the wail of Heywood Broun who 
cried aloud for pink houses. According 
to the severer critics the stucco plastered 
on the front of the Nathan Hale Memo- 
rial Apartment House gives precisely the 
desired effect, of being seen in a hang- 
over. The spectator who, after seeing 
the lower stories, still fancies himself 
sober has only to look aloft (gratis, no fee 
to doorman) where the top story has been 
frescoed to represent on one side the 
shooting of Nathan Hale (who was 
hanged about a mile away) and on the 
other side with a Boy Scout’s Dream of 
Heaven. These frescoes, or decalcomania, 
are, of course, on the outside of the build- 
ing and may not stand the ravages of 
time. The road leading from the lava- 
tory, through the kitchen, and into the 
wigwam, is a fine example of American 
art.” 

Not to be outdone, private enterprise 
has begun to rival the efficient Thomas 
workmanship. The house at the other end 
of the first block, known as the home of 
Louis Evans Shipman, was translated, 
Midsummer’s Eve, into Bottom with asses 
ears. English, perhaps Colonial, brick 
and an iron balcony, are not out of place 
in New York, and the movies, which 
habitually shoot London street scenes on 
Beekman Place will be grateful for the 
bright pink and white of this house. But 
the process of extroversion, begun by the 
frescoes, has here planted a statute in a 
niche outside the building. Beyond 


Fiftieth Street the conversion to architec- 
tural niceness and the Babbitt style goes 
on step by step. The brownstone fronts 
remain, but the flights of stairs are re- 
moved and a basement becomes a first 
floor. This is called Progress. 

This is the way of all streets in New 
York, and the Gillmores, and Fawcetts 
and McClintic-Cornells who came early, 
have only themselves to blame. They 
divulged their addresses; after the theatre 
and the movies, the decorator, the de- 
veloper and the millionaire. The interiors 
snarling behind the facades are, of course, 
nobody’s business. Rumor has it that in 
one of the more elaborate edifices you 
must accept a dictated decorative scheme, 
but the inside of any house and whether, 
when you buy an apartment, it reverts 
t» the landlord after ninety-nine years 
are not public affairs. Architecture is. 
And the fury of New Yorkers to destroy 
their one genuine residential type, the 
sober, decent, deep-toned brownstone 
front, either by cluttering it with orna- 
ment or plastering it with stucco, is more 
than an error. It is an affront. 

Sutton Place is an old story now. A 
vast apartment house throws its shadow 
over it. But if any New Yorker wants 
to know how lovely New York used to be, 
he has only to turn the corner of Sutton 
Place and look into the secluded, unde- 
veloped, undecorated sanctity of River- 
view Terrace. It happens to be brick, not 
brownstone; but it is native, decent, and 
beautiful. Neither art nor money has 
touched it; it is a backwater, undefiled. 
And how the developer’s fingers must 
itch to correct it—GI1LBERT SELDEs 


ALL THINGS 


training for students. If the boys want 
to clear themselves of the charge of dis- 
loyalty they should now vote for com- 
pulsory military training for profs. 
€ 
The French are coming over presently 
to try us again. They seem determined 
that the story shall have a happy lending. 
* 


President Coolidge told the Middle- 
Westerners that the Fordney-McCumber 
law is a fine thing because it hurts city 
people even more than it does farmers. 
The tariff, as somebody almost said once, 
is a yokel issue. 

e 


A scrap basket made from old book 
bindings can now be bought in a depart- 
ment store here for $125. It makes a 
perfect receptacle for preachments on 
thrift, economy and common sense. 


“The country is satisfied with itself,” 
declares the Herald Tribune. A pretty 
good country’ Hell, it’s perfect! 

« 

A nephew of Sigmund Freud and an 
honor student at Brown was kidnapped by 
classmates, taken over into Massachusetts 
and tied to a tombstone. No open charge: 
had been made against the boy but scan- 
dal mongers had spread the report that h 
was interested in books. 

a 

That song writer, Jimmy Walker, has 
had an answer to his famous question. 
People love him in December who never 
heard of him in May. 

@ 


The Senate Republicans present the fa- 
miliar spectacle of a family that doesn’t 
know what on earth to do with its young- 
est member.—Howarp BruBAKER 
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MAYOR HYLAN TAKES SOME OF 4/9 OWN {RED GRANGE LINES UP WITH 
MEDICINE FROM A DINOSAUR 7 
MR.THOMAS §&. 
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EXPLAING TOA 
GENTLEMAN, WHO KNOWS dowanleuce 
WHAT HE LUKES 








MR. BULL DROPS IN ON THE CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 
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MORE ENGLISH HOME LIFE 
Miss Jane Cowl in Mr. Noel Coward’s Latest 


T the end of the Second Act of “Easy Virtue”’, 
which is playing at the Empire Theatre, the 
lovely Miss Cowl is called upon to smack a cast of 
the Venus de Milo from a table to the floor, where 


it is shattered—but the tea things are left intact. It 
is thus that the sweet Goddess of Love fares in an 
Englishman’s castle. 
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The Theatre 


FEW years ago, it will be re- 

membered, a new American 
- Ibsen was elected. It was Eu- 
cene O’Neill, and forthwith this Ib- 
sen proceeded to go in for unrelieved 
shoddy on the grand scale. His lat- 
est sample is ““The Fountain”, which 
Macgowan, Jones and O’Neill, in as- 
sociation with A. L. Jones and Morris 
Green, have produced at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre. 

“The Fountain”—and this depart- 
ment sincerely hopes that it won’t be 
accused of blasphemy—is for the most 
part sublimated Percy Mackaye, with 
only rare touches of the quality one 
has a right to expect of the American 
Ibsen or Shaw or Hauptmann, or 
whatever it was. By and large, at- 
tendance upon it is a guaranty of an 
evening of dullness and of wonder 
that an intelligent man could put down 
on paper such a quantity of flat and 
unimaginative and bloodless thoughts 
and situations. 

O’Neill, in a program note, calls at- 
tention to the fact that his play is not 
morbid realism, which should have 
made his task so much the lighter. The 
story of Ponce de Leon, in the un- 
fettered mind of a poet, is an inter- 
esting and provocative assignment; nor 
has O’Neill, in his arbitrary and jit- 
ney-Faust conception that Ponce de 
Leon’s search for the eternal fountain 
should be symbollically merely the 
search for the gold of love, the heaven 
of youth, done irreparable damage to 
the play that might be written. 

But then he proceeds to stumble 
iwkwardly and constantly over the 
hurdle of the fable he has devised to 
convey his thought. For two acts he 
keeps his secret to himself, so that to 
his audience his Ponce de Leon is no 
more a seeker for the magic fountain, 
ind no less a rather light-minded ad- 
venturer, than the Morgan, say, whom 
the Messrs. Anderson and Stallings 





presented in their October “Buccan- 
neer”. Only when he is past the 
middle of his play does O’Neill pause 
to remember what he after all is try- 
ing to write. And so there has been a 
vital wastage of nearly two acts of a 
three act play on what, at the worst, 
should have been a prologue and on 
what, at the best, which would not in- 
clude O’Neill, who is one of thé worst 
technicians in the theatre, should have 
been a few words in an early scene... . 
Mr. O’Neill will with profit read 
Goethe’s “Faust” and try to imagine 
it with the first two-thirds devoted to 
an account of Faust’s pre-Mephisto- 
pheles years, years in which the mo- 
tives for his later actions had not evén 
made their subconscious appearance. 

It is in his last act, then, that 
O’Neill has written the play that he 
claims he is writing throughout. Here 
the issue is clear and in the open, here 
Ponce de Leon is an old man, weary 
of life as it is and as it will be, anx- 
ious to possess again the golden 
strengths of his youth. And it is in 
this third act, if anywhere, that 
O’Neill gives evidences, however re- 
mote, of possessing the virtues that his 
admirers so relentlessly ascribe to him, 
to the bewilderment of the notoriously 
cynical and doubting rest of us. 

What he gives us is an attractive 
stage picture or two, a splendidly dra- 
matic scene of Ponce de Leon’s death, 
a cloudy and sophomoric dream vision, 
and some rather shabby philosophy 
about the eternal fountain, as afore- 
said, running only with the gold of 
love, the heaven of youth. And even 
here, too, he is so technically inadept 
that even the adroit direction of Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones and a Jones scenic 
investiture economical and practical to 
the extreme, are unable to meet the 
O’Neill demands except with inter- 
missions of such length as definitely 
to break the thin threads of O’Neill’s 
illusion and poetry. 

Walter Huston is Ponce de Leon 
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and is herewith awarded the first “‘ade- 
quate” to appear in these pages since 
the founding of THE New Yorker. 
There is, lamentably, only a hint of 
poetry and romance to the man, and 
yet in those qualities he is still well 
ahead of the role with which he has 
been provided. For the rest, there are 
excellent performances by Egon 
Brecher, Crane Wilbur and Curtis 
Cooksey in conventional parts, and 
Henry O'Neill is a Christopher Co- 
lumbus who seems to have been better 
understood by the author than any of 
the other characters. 

We do not want to seem to be al- 
ways picking on people. Nevertheless, 
in an ill-bred way, we insist upon 
being told how long a man can re- 
main America’s greatest playwright 
after the production, in order, of 
“Welded”, “AIl God’s Chillun”, 
“Desire Under the Elms”, and “The 


Fountain”. 


HE Marx Brothers, whose first 
New York appearance in “T’ll 
Say She Is” at the Casino most peo- 
ple remember because it was the night 
before the opening of “Round the 
Town”, America’s own Charlot Re- 
vue, are now appearing at the Lyric 
Theatre in “The Cocoanuts”, of 
which the book is by George S. Kauif- 
man and the music by Irving Berlin. 
There is little we can add to what 
already must be a matter of common 
knowledge wherever in this town 
there is the throwing of hats in the air 
and dancing in the streets. The show 
is the most humorous musical comedy 
that has ever come to New York, and 
the tunes, as aforesaid, are Mr. Ber- 
lin’ss We can contribute nothing 
new, thus, to’ what has already been 
approvingly said of the production. 
Because we stuck around the re- 
hearsals of the play, however, we can 
clear up a mystery that has been both- 
ering a number of the newspaper 
critics. These honest fellows, it seems, 
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Voice: “Seems like I seen this pitcher before, somewheres.” 
—SAa..y, IRENE AND Mary, at the Capitol. 


expressed their doubts the morning 
after the opening whether most of the 
comedy in the show was by George 
S. Kaufman, officially the author, or 
by Groucho Marx, so naturally and 
easily were the nifties delivered by 
Groucho. Well, they can take our 
word for it that Groucho is the au- 
thor. Furthermore, we are a bit an- 
noyed at their denseness. Else how 
could they have failed to guess, so 
naturally and easily are the songs sung 
by Mabel Withee and Jack Barker and 
Janet Velie and Frances Williams, 
that Miss Withee, Mr. Barker, Miss 
Velie and Miss Williams composed 
the score? —H. J. M. 


Music 


HE great Gershwin controversy 
continues, and several experts 

have informed us with the malice or 
superior knowledge that we “guessed 
wrong” on the Concerto in F, pitch- 
ing at us the unenthusiastic critiques of 
more erudite scriveners. ‘Three hear- 
ings of the work, however, convince 
us that it’s a good job, that it bears 
repetition and that it points, like the 
fabled ballet lady, to more and better 
opera from the imperturbable George. 
Peihaps we cheated you when we 
failed to report viciously that applica- 
tion of the scalpel would improve the 
concerto, and that the orchestration 


would bear disinfecting, with a few 
especially lusty squirts at the string 
choir. Even so, the orchestration is 
immeasurably better than that of the 
first Chopin concerto (or the second! ), 
and if you want to make something 
out of it, hire an orchestra and we’ll 
put on a comparative hearing. The 
strength of the piece lies in its honesty, 
in its lack of arty mannerisms and in 
its authentic musicianship. With 
which the defense, or whatever we’re 
supposed to be, rests. 


was with strangely mixed feel- 
ings that we noted the name of 
Basil Ruysdael in the cast of the Marx 
Brothers’ divertissements at the Lyric 
Theatre. Time was when this basso 
romped tunefully through Wagnerian 
rdles at the Met, and now he pops up 
as a roaring detective in a production 
which is not so distinguished in music 
as it is in comedy, which, however, is 
off our beat. Mr. Ruysdael’s only 
contribution to song involves him in 
one of those deadly parodies of opera 
airs with which Master Berlin con- 
trives to disfigure his scores. His voice 
has that peculiar quiver from which 
more celebrated deep C divers are not 
immune, but it might be worth while 
to exploit the fine resonance of it. 
“The Cocoanuts” served again to 
stress the utter unreliability of dra- 
matic critics as a tribe when music 


is concerned, ‘The rapturously praised 
Marx brother who plays piano has an 
amusing way of stabbing at keys in the 
upper octaves, but he could learn much 
from the neglected Paderewski who 
accompanies Miss Frances Williams 
in the last scene. Harpo’s perform- 
ances on his seraphic instrument have 
lost the grotesquerie which formerly 
made them notable, and at the pre- 
miére his strings were charmingly out 
of tune. The singers have a supply 
of tremolos which would provide a 
féte for a specialist in musical hali- 
tosis (bad breath support). Don’t bet 
on fights, as the Sum suggests, and 
don’t trust the musical dicta of dra- 
matic critics. 

While we’re in this alien field, let 
us beat out a few plaudits for Frank 
Tours, the conductor of the show, 
who steered his crew skillfully 
through some rather intricate rhythmi- 
cal journeyings. It’s a grand show, 
apart from the demurrers herein regis- 
tered, and—but if we continue, H. J. 
M. may feel impelled to review the 
League of Composers of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild. 


T was a graceful tribute that the 
reviewers of our dailies paid to 
William J. Henderson in honor of 
his seventieth birthday, and this week- 
ly discourser is happy to add his word. 
There never has been a better music 
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critic than the fine gentleman who 
was the guest of honor at the dinner 
in the Town Hall Club, and if he can 
write as he does at seventy, what, one 
wonders, will he do at eighty? It is 
not merely conceded that Mr. Hen- 
derson is the beau ideal of musical 
criticism; it is set down proudly as 
a standard for the craft.—R. A. S. 


Art 


E have from time to time fallen 

into the slough of wisdom and 
given advice about art and the press 
agent, urging upon all the necessity of 
beating of drums if any are to stop 
before your booth or price your wares. 
So it is like us not to care for a show 
that has been press agented—somehow 
we are like that. There was a bit too 
much ado about Joseph Pennell’s show 
at the Anderson Galleries, too many 
invitations to private views and too 
many R. S. V. Ps. ‘Then there were 
speeches by men who were ambassa- 
dors and editors and who doubtless 
slept in high hats. We do not like 
to be captious but what has art to do 
with R. S. V. P.? To anyone who 
was not born in a print shop, there is 
doubtless a deal of interest in the Pen- 
nell show: a sort of Public Library 
display of how’a book is made from 
idea to back cover. Pictures are there 
in all stages of composition, text also 
with emendations and erasures, proof- 
marks and the rough hand of the god 
called trade. Public schools, we im- 
agine, might enjoy this show im- 
mensely, piloted by the teachers and 
guides. But we personally doubt if 
there is any book worth quite the fuss 
made over this one, unless it were those 
lithographs Moses stumbled upon that 
day in the mountains. All of this is 
about the show; the volume, fer se, is 
a handsome affair and we cherish it 
as it will doubtless be our only Christ- 
mas present. When we read it we 
will tell you what we think of it. Or, 
have it your own way. 

Life being run on some sort of 
compensatory relativity we found that 
the third floor of the Anderson Gal- 
leries was directly under the fourth 
floor. If there be no equity in the 
scheme how else could we on that fair 
morning, with a pair of burning ton- 
sils, have wandered into Room 303? 
Some of you may have gone through 
this before but if you have, be patient 
and stand aside while we throw our hat 


It can only happen once, 


into the air. 





we suppose, and we want to draw out 
the flavor as long as we can. With a 
bow to Gilbert Seldes, who owns the 
copyright, we have discovered Alfred 
Stieglitz. Of course we have known 
the legend, have read the documents 
and have even seen a man walking 
among the misunderstood Seven 
Americans. We never quite believed. 
But rushing in to spend a few minutes 
viewing John Marin, we stayed a 
couple of hours and _ reluctantly 
dragged ourselves from the room. 
And on our way to make a living we 
kept saying to ourselves, “He can’t be 
true, he can’t be true.” Even now 
we are a bit timid about going back, 
for fear he will have vanished and 
we will learn it was one of those things 
that come with inflamed tonsils. 
There he sits, the world’s remain- 
ing philosopher, amid the jumbled 
Marins, content to be honest with him- 
self and gaze upon the far off star. 
He has been father to the great, he has 
seen them come and go, and he knows 
no bitterness. Some of them are still 
with him, Dove, Hartley, Demuth, 
O’Keeffe, Marin. They pile about 
him in the little room. He will un- 
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limber them for you, if you wish, or 
let you find your way around. Well, 
well, we rhapsodize; but we meant to, 
in a way. There is always one kick 
to an art season and we have had ours 
—Alfred Stieglitz and his room 303. 
Go, if you are jaded, go if you are 
naive. We bet you will like it. Any- 
way there are some hundred paintings 
by one of the best this country has ever 
turned out. After an early Season of 
lady-like water colors, a view of 
Marin is welcome. 


HE New Galleries have a full 

show of James Chapin who 
comes from the Oranges with a Sum- 
mer spent among tthe pigs, rye fields 
and Summer squash, with a blue 
palette. Chapin is thought much of 
and of course is to be highly con- 
sidered. Whether or no he is a genius 
we have no way of telling. Seeing 
seventeen of his canvases at once we 
had the feeling that he was too clever, 
too adept with his effects. Yet that 
is not a fair judgment; just a habit 
we have of disliking a painter when 
he does a thing so well. The little 
canvas of the white horse finds him 
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in one of his best poetic moods. His 
white pigs with pink tails, with or 
without their mamma are a sort of 
sardonic swish at convention. They 
‘seem to have been painted to order 
to hang in front of the elevator where 
ladies daily go up and down for their 
beauty treatment. Chapin’s two latest 
works, “Emmett Marvin” and ‘“‘Miss 
Ella Marvin” have some sort of kin- 
ship to the later Bellows. Perhaps 
it is the hands, perhaps it is the angle 
of Ella’s head, so like the studied pose 
of Mrs. Wase. Anyway “Emmett” 
sold immediately, clear indication that 
Chapin is liked in his latest mood. 
You will doubtless like the show. It 
is worth six you might run across in 
the rented galleries. 


ANIELS reports difficulty in 
rounding up the kind of artists 
he likes and in drawing new work 
from his old friends. But he has 
squeezed out a new one here and there 
and his room is bright with a mixture 
of Boyd, Demuth, Dickinson and 
Spencer. His newest acquisition is 
Elsie Driggs who is showing some 
lovely flower things, cabbages and 
whatnot that artists favor nowadays. 
Then there is a large canvas of hers, 
a deer resting, beautifully done but 
probably with a limited appeal. 
—M. P. 


Books 
OSEPH COLLINS’S first book 


about books and authors warranted 
its catchy title. It was “the Doctor” 
who “looked at” Joyce, Proust, 
Dostoievsky and Lawrence, and it was 
largely his psychiatry that made his 
observations worth while. But it is 
comparatively seldom “the Doctor” 
who “‘Looks at Biography” (Doran). 
A lot of those he “looks at” are not 
cases; so that often you are hearing 
from a reviewer, or critic, who, except 
for a medical touch here and there, 
might be a well-read layman. 

He is a better reviewer of biogra- 
phies than he has sometimes proved to 
be of non-pathological fiction, but on 
the whole his own remarks on their 
subjects, of whom he usually has ex- 
tensive independent knowledge, are 
more interesting than his literary judg- 
ments. He is particularly interesting 
on Osler, Henry James, Mark Twain, 
Thoreau, Anatole France, Conrad via 
Madox Ford, and Roosevelt and 
Lodge. But by no means all his re- 


views in this volume merited collect- 


ing. Some recent books he read were 
simply cases for the executioner, others 
for the undertaker, and although as a 
rule he does his part to kill or bury 
them, he rarely makes sharp work of it. 

What you get from “the Doctor”, 
as such, are things like these: He lands 
on somebody for saying Blake had a 
neurosis, and on somebody else for 
saying Poe’s dipsomania was an obses- 
sion; he delicately makes two psychia- 
tric imputations to Sherwood Ander- 
son; Madox Ford has “systematized 
delusions of grandeur”; Thoreau and 
Lafcadio Hearn had paranoid trends; 
Keats and Stevenson had “mother 
complexes” — which is not new; 
Shelley and Stevenson, infantilism; 
Wilson’s behavior toward the last was 
mainly due to arteriosclerosis; and 
John L. needed a truss when he 
fought Jim Corbett. 

Only samples of his literary judg- 
ments can be given. It is refreshing 
to find one reviewer insistent on 
form, appreciating Mark ‘Twain’s 
autobiography, and to see a devoted 
Henry-Jamesian keep his shirt on be- 
fore Van Wyck Brooks. But it was 
unfair to reproach the good Emil 
Fuchs for not writing more about art 
in his book, and less about kings and 
queens, and then fail to reproach 
Forbes-Robertson for not writing 
more about acting. M. R. Werner’s 
“Brigham Young”, certainly rather 
bulky than stylish, yet one of the year’s 
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three outstanding biographies by 
Americans, is underrated and unjustly 
criticized. He says you may get some- 
thing out of it on second reading. 
You will do well to give a second to 
his review of Amy Lowell’s “Keats”, 
for its opening is disproportionately 
irritating. “Lives and Times” appears 
to have scandalized him, and Minne- 
gerode is blamed for not doing more 
with Aaron Burr in it; sure his 
“Burr” was announced before “the 
Doctor” went to press. It is odd that 
anyone should have looked at much 
trash and ignored Thomas Beer’s 
“Stephen Crane”. 

Since F. P. A. mellowed, nobody 
commenting writing has been 
quicker to catch up small mistakes of 
fact or slips in diction than Joseph 
Collins in this and his other two 
books; he must pick Werner up on 
the grave offense of writing enceinte 
for pregnant. Solely in the cause of 
poetic justice, he is here informed that 
Alexander Woollcott is not a musical 
critic, Mr. Corbett did not fight Mr. 
Sullivan in Florida, Stevenson’s nurse 
was “Cummy”, not “Cunny”, wu- 
loosen is correct but bad, and the state- 
ment that we have never had even an 
approach to a satirist needs reconsider- 
ing.— TouCHSTONE 


on 


* 

Goings On, Tue New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 
page 36, the list of new books worth while or 
page 39. 
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“Er—you didn’t come across a per fectly—ah—ravishing lipstick down 
there, did you?” 
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tHE MAKING of AMAGAZINE 


A Tour THROUGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE NEw YorRKER 


N example of the efficiency 
and business-like organization 
of a great magazine like THE 

New Yorker may be found in the 
weekly conferences which are held 
daily in the office of the Editor, 
consuming a total of eight hours, or 
960 cigars. Reports of all these 
meetings are carefully recorded by 
our Mr. Eustace Tilley, the Secre- 
tary of THe New Yorker, 


XVIII. The Weekly Conferences 


over a statistical report and laying it 
aside. “I mean, to THe New 
YorKER, is...” and here he searches 
through a pile of books, and then in 
his pockets, and then under the desk. 

“I know where you can get it for 
six dollars a bottle,” confides the 
Business Manager, leaning across the 
table. 


“Ts the bottle empty! 


” asks the Art 


an axe in his hand and dusting off his 
coat, “but I should like to appoint a 
Committee to meet and consider this 
question.” 

Thus, the following afternoon the 
Committee on a Year’s Subscription 
to Tue New Yorker, as it is called, 
gathers in the office of the Editor, 
and the Chairman calls the meeting 

“By the way,” he asks, 
glancing about, “where is 


H. M.°” 


to order. 





and a copy is presented to 
each member, who places it 
carefully with a lot of other 
papers in a black leather 
brief case, which is left on 
the rack in the smoking car 
that evening. 

This Conference Method 
was established by THE 
New YorKER in 1885, in 
order to meet the problem 
of avoiding people who 
came to see the Editor, and 
has since spread to most 
phases of Big Business. 
THe New. Yorker System 
involves two styles of Con- 
ferences: In the first case, a 
group of three or eight men 
is seated around a _ long 
mahogany table and does not 
want to be disturbed. In 
this event, the Office Boy 
says they are “In Confer- 
ence.” In the. second case, 
the Editor is seated around 
a long mahogany table and 
does not want to be dis- 
turbed. In this event the 
Office Boy says he is “Jn 








“H. M. can’t make it to- 
day,” offers T. S.; “his 
wife is laid up with bron- 
chitis.” 

“Bad time of year for 
bronchitis,” smiles R. S., 
tracing concentric circles on 
his blotter. 

“Personally, I never get 
bronchitis,” says J. T., “I 
always get red, and then | 
peel.” 

“I never peel,” replies R. 
S., “I just tan; but T. S. 
peels something _ terri- 
Pre 

“Well, if H. M. isn’t 
coming,” decides the Chair- 
man, “I don’t think we 
have a quorum or some- 
thing, and so I should like 
to appoint a Sub-Committee 
to meet and consider this 
Subscription Question.” 

Consequently the Sub- 
Committee duly meets the 
next day and appoints a 
Sub-Sub-Committee, which 
meets and appoints a Special 








Conference.” 

Let us say that a typical 
Conference, similar to those 
held every afternoon, meets 
in the office of the Editor 
to discuss the question of 
establishing a standard price 
for a year’s subscription to THe New 
YorKer. The Editor, who has 
brought a large bundle of papers with 
him, opens the Conference by an- 
nouncing that the subject is: “A 
Year’s Subscription to THe New 
YorKER: How Much?” ‘The ques- 
tion,’ he says, running through a 
sheaf of carbons, “of a year’s sub- 
scription is...” he hesitates, reading 


Simon Legree-ed by our Mr. Eustace Tilley, 
these chastened office boys are mistakenly carrying 
out his hat among the ash trays which alone mark 
the spot where a subscription conference (not to be 
confused with a subscription dance) has been held. 


Editor skeptically (for good reason). 

“. . . a year’s subscription to THE 
New YorkKER,” continues the Editor, 
on his hands and knees. 

“... heard a pretty good one about 
the Marquise,” begins the Motion 
Picture Editor, lighting his cigar. 

“Well, I can’t seem to find that 
paper,” interrupts the Editor, emerg- 
ing from the wreck of the desk with 


Committee, which meets 
and turns the whole thing 
over to a Committee of 
One, which meets and ap- 
points Mr. Tilley. 

And Mr. Tilley, glanc- 
ing over the pages of Tue 
New Yorker the following morn- 
ing, stumbles across the little coupon 
always seen somewhere about the 
magazine and discovers that the price 
of a year’s subscription is just $5.00, 
thus settling the problem once and for 
all and effectively demonstrating the 
value of this Conference Method, 
which has put Big Business where it is 
today. And, by the way, where is it! 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


F all the cocktail shakers that will be 
given and received this Christmas 
could be laid end to end, where would 
the end end end? And how many rum 
runners could float on their combined con- 
tents? 
et & & 
We are often asked what anyone can give 
anyone who already has a shaker and a 
flask. The obvious answer is another flask 
and shaker. For a good host must be am- 
bidextrous these days and two hips balance 
better than one. 
> + + 


Failing such commonplaces, why not a 
Drinker’s First Aid Cabinet containing all 
the best antidotes and a handy booklet on 
what to do till the coroner comes? 

& + & 


And right here we will use up several 
lines of valuable space to recommend as 
a gift that excellent book “Full and By,” 
a collection of verses by “persons of qual- 
ity” in praise of drinking, gorgeously il- 
lustrated by Edward Wilson and su- 
perbly printed by Doubleday Page & 
Company. 
e & & 
Other best selling fiction on the subject 
is as follows:— 
“The Cocktail Book” 
(L. C. Page and Company) 
“Jerry Thomas’ Bartender’s Guide” 
(Fitzgerald Pub. Company) 
“Drinks” 
(Hotel Monthly Press) 
Personally we consider the last named the 
best of the three. 


oN 
OAT 

ar AAS 
But do not let this orgy of giving cause 
you to neglect your own pantry. Look 
over your stock before your guests arrive. 
And remember, that though they may 
bring their own raw material, they will 
certainly not bring their own mineral 
water. 





eo ob + 
A better occasion than this Christmas for 
making your first acquaintance with bub- 
bling AQUAZONE can scarcely be imag- 
ined. It will contribute not a little to- 
wards a smooth, palatable and festive holi- 
day. Ask your grocer or druggist to send 
round a dozen bottles. And ask for 
AQUAZONE when you dine or dance in 


town, 


VANDERBILT 6434 
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squash tennis, for it looks this year 

more than ever as if it were going to be 
the popular game of the New York busi- 
ness man who can’t give as much time to 
athletics as he would like. You can play 
enough squash tennis between 5.30 and 
6.30 of an afternoon to last at least three 
days; and people are beginning to realize 
that this is true. 

In one respect, that is tournament play, 
the current season reached the half way 
mark when Hyde beat Coward in the 
finals of the Princeton Invitation less than 
a fortnight ago; in the Metropolitan 
League matches, Classes A, B, and C, it 
reached the half way mark on Wednes- 
day. A rumor, which is well founded, 
is that the interest, the ever growing in- 
terest, in the game tends to center in class 
C, the class in which cavort the poorest of 
the good players. These fellows are rap- 
idly becoming the majority in the field. 
So far, Columbia seems to have the best 
team, with Grammercy Park close behind 
and hustling with enormous enthusiasm; 
playing a brand of squash fully as good as 
that played by Class B two years ago. 


E is impossible to avoid mention of 


UT of course the Class A titans draw 

the gallery; and, of all matches, those 

in which the lean and lanky Mr. Hyde 

meets the cannonading Mr. Coward are 
the best ones. Fur invariably flies. 

It flew at the Princeton Club two weeks 

ago. Mr. Hyde affects the oldest of once- 


white flannels, a ragged soft shirt and an. 


air of being too lazy to move, even out 
of the coveted center of the court; Mr. 
Coward sports the very latest in Yale Club 
squash uniform, set off by a grim do or 
die expression, and he appears quite ready 
to run almost anywhere for a get—as it 
turned out, he had to. 

There is always a pleasantly electric 
feeling in the gallery when these two 
masters meet. One could feel nerves 
grow tighter as Hyde fought his way 
through the Coward defense to the sec- 
ond game after losing the first 6-15. 
Crash, crash, crash went Coward’s returns, 
every ounce of a springing body behind 
them. The ball was a thin white streak 
coming off the back wall. Then appar- 
ently from nowhere (but actually from 
the geometric center of the floor) came 
Hyde’s octopus-like tenacle; it caught the 
white streak and wound it into an incred- 
ibly tangled skein, as the ball cut around 
the walls of the court in difficult angles. 
A desperate race on Mr. Coward’s part, 
another crash, and again the tenacle 
twisted the gleaming cannon ball and put 





it through its bewildering paces. 

Apparently Hyde was forever coming 
from behind. Apparently he could win 
any given point he made up his mind to 
get, hustling Coward out of position and 
shooting the ball out of reach on the next 
tap. In the locker room later Mr. Hyde 
remarked that it was an odd match, since 
both were playing for five games; Coward, 
still panting, shook his head. “I’d have 
taken three straight if I could.” 

And that was the way it looked. By 
the beginning of the fifth game Mr. Cow- 
ard was beaten. Even when he led 12-10 
in the last game, he was beaten. He 
had played with fire and fury, and fire 
and fury consume energy. Hyde, as far 
as one could see, had never taken an un- 
necessary step. There were some in the 
gallery who affirmed that he had not taken 
a good many steps he should have, to give 
the agile Coward more room in the court. 
But from the number of “lets” taken this 
observer does not think it was a deciding 
factor. 

Champions are apt to stay near the cen- 
ter of the court—that’s one of the reasons 
why they are champions. 

From 12-10, Hyde ran out with hardly 
a change of hands. Coward, again, had 
been beaten when the match went to five 
games. 

The last shot he sent crashing out on 
the back wall. 

These two will meet again and the 
match may not get to five games, Even 
the most consummate master of placing is 
a little handicapped by a man who will 
not acknowledge an ace, but insists on re- 
turning it... and Mr. Coward, when 
he is fresh, is quite able to return almost 


anything Mr. Hyde has to offer. 


T is worth mentioning that the squash 

ball this year is officially slower. I 
and all other dubs publicly declare our 
heartfelt thanks. It has been too fast for 
too long; and let me whisper that it is 
still too fast for the uneducated stom- 
ach. We hope our plaint comes to the 
ear of the National Association. Worth 
mentioning also is the fact that so long 
as Hyde plays number two on the Har- 
vard team and not number one, the rules 
governing the positions of players on the 
teams are inadequate. In all competition 
there is always the question of fairness in 
selecting players of the same class and the 
problem of preventing jockeying of play- 
ers unfairly. 

It is a problem the Association ought 
to solve once and for all for the good of 
the game.—Dincpat 
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OH, MR. GERSHWIN! 
EAR Mr. Gershwin, this is the per- 


son who accosted you at Carnegie 
Hall, the other morning, and put his foot 
in it dreadfully by telling you how much 
he admired your delightful “Lady, Be 
Good”. You had just finished rehearsing 
your recently completed concerto with 
Walter Damrosch and the Symphony 
Orchestra, and | rather fancy you were in 
hopes that your past might not intrude 
upon the hallowed precincts of Classic 
Music, to touch you upon the shoulder 
and serve a warrant upon you for your 
arrest as a deserter from the ranks of the 
Real Thing. Last year you wrote the 
music for one of the most adroit and 
fascinating musical shows ever put on in 
this city; and only a few weeks ago, a 
rather important musician told me he con- 
sidered your “Fascinating Rhythm” num- 
ber from “Lady, Be Good”, the best thing 
of its kind ever turned out in this coun- 
try. You cannot conceive with what 
amount of giddy expectancy I snuggled 
into a rear seat at Carnegie Hall the morn- 
ing of your rehearsal, hoping and praying 
that you would dare to be yourself, with 
all the snap and twang that made your 
“Fascinating Rhythm” so utterly and 
uniquely persuasive. 

And what have you done? Well, you 
afforded one of my journalistic contempo- 
raries (who shall be nameless, as we say) 
unbounded pleasure; for this gentleman 
is never so happy. as when he is disap- 
pointed by something. But I, being a 
suburban sort of soul, like to enjoy things; 
and having been long ago ejected from 
the ranks of the Best People, esthetically 
speaking, I was prepared to get back of 
you for all I am worth, if only you would 
have courage and (forgive my frankness) 
far-sightedness enough to side-step the 
absurd mistake usually made by the 
American composer. 

You had not proceeded half a dozen 
bars before you were trying to write like 
Stravinsky. Three of us simultaneously 
whispered, “‘sacre.” Then along came the 
hint of a melodic idea, which you straight- 
ways rendered utterly ineffectual by 
smothering it in a mass of very dubious 
sounding instrumentation. It began to 
look as though you were purposely avoid- 
ing a simple, direct statement. It was not 
until the beginning of your second move- 
ment that you struck the stride of which 
you are capable. Then you gave us one 
of the best (if not the best) bits of Ameri- 
can music that the writer of this article 
has heard, 

This may all sound a trifle patronizing. 
As a matter of fact, I am in deadly earnest. 
t was—and I believe it still is—“up to 
you”, Mr. Gershwin, to put a certain 
phase of modern music on the inter- 
national map. Yes, I know I am running 
a dreadful risk in saying this; but as I 
am a lost sheep of high brow criticism, I 
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TIPLITE 


an ideal He-Gift 


New, Different, Distinctive 


ERE it is, pictured above—the most 
interesting and convenient Cigar 
Lighter yet invented—and a beautiful 
paper weight in the bargain. He’ll be just 
tickled to death to get such an original gift! 
Ideal for desk, card table or library. The 
Plug has simply to be connected with any 
electric light socket—then, anytime you 
want to light up, you just touch cigar or 
cigarette with the underside of Tiplite— 
and there you are! 

No unsightly match-ends lying about— 
no smell ‘Tiplite is clean, good-looking, 
handy, economical—made of genuine Bake- 
lite most any color you fancy. Price $5.00 
complete with cord and plug. 

It’s a new, an ideal He-gift. Comes in 
green, mahogany and library red. Use the 
coupon today—and don’t forget to enclose 
the $5.00! 


The Aldrege Company 
81 John Street, New York 


Enclosed is $ 


eee Please send me... . 


TIPLITE. Color.......... 


which I will return if not satisfactory and you will refund my money. 
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As a Christmas gift, Babani Perfumes are the su- 
preme compliment. They pay subtle tribute to a 
woman’s charm. And at the same time, they ‘crease 
her charm. Babani Perfumes may be blended—in 
varying proportions—to create new individual per- 
fumes. Thus they make a gift exceedingly intimate 
and thoughtful. 
BABANI PERFUMES are on sale at the Salons of EL1zABETH ARDEN 
and at Smart Shops eve ryavhere 
AMBRE DE DELHI NANDITA JASMIN DE COREE 
LIGELA EXTRAIT D’AMBRE GRIS SOUSOUKI 
MING GIARDINI Y ASMAK 
AFGHANI CHYPRI 


DAN DANI | 


lorfurnof of Rauf Prefented by LLUIZABETH ARDEN 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 075 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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have nothing to lose by contending that 
you may be, potentially, the American 
composer we have been hoping for 
through years of—well never mind who: 
they all sound alike. But please, please 
read the following; it comes from the 
bottom of my heart: 

You are the most competent represen- 
tative we have of a certain phase of mod- 
ern music. It is not true, as has been said, 
that this is our only genuine American 
music. It is one phase of American 
music. It is music of the city. Con- 
trary to the popular notion, it is the music 
of sophistication. It is automatically 
limited by its very nature from expressing 
more than two or three phases of living. 
It is the expression of external, aggressive 
physical action. It woos its mate through 
the simple and somewhat brusque expedi- 
ent of clubbing her over the head. There 
are about twenty thousand or more phases 
of human emotion that it could no more 
express than one could express a traffic 
jam through the medium of Debussy’s 
whole-tone scale. Coming down to the 
brass tacks of musical technicalities, you 
could no more write the “great”? Ameri- 
can opera or symphony exclusively in jazz 
(as Mr. Hiram Moderwell once sug- 
gested) than you could write the “great” 
American play exclusively in slang. 

But what you can do (and what this 
writer hopes and prays will some day be 
done), is to utilize jazz in its proper pro- 
portion, as a valuable energizing compon- 
ent of a living American music. This 
country has turned out a wealth of melody} 
in the last thirty years, sufficient to have 
made the fortunes of a hundred foreign 
composers. And what have we made of 
it? Nothing, absolutely nothing. And 
what is the answer! Because no one ha 
arisen with sufficient intellectual stamina 
to catch up the Spirit of the times, as w 
hear it blared at us from every side street, 
and mould it into a form of sufficient 
technical competence to attain an emphati: 
identity. Think for a moment what an 
opportunity you are missing, you hypo- 
thetical American composer! ‘The popu- 
lar music that your cities have turned out, 
is one of the most poignant (yes, there 
no better word) things in the world; just 
as all popular music is; for it is the ex- 
pression of the good times of life; and 
the thought of the good times one has had 
is the most tenacious thing there is in li 
Not even fallacy endures so long. |! 
the moment you are given a chance at the 
concert hall, you all seem too self-consci- 
ous to be yourselves; you all try to ape 
the manners of someone else. And the 
absurd part of it is that you do this with 
the utterly contrary example of Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Grain- 
ger and Stravinsky staring you in the face. 

In sum, stop and consider that the 
greatest musicians the world has ever 
known have not failed to speak out upon 
occasions as simply as a child reciting the 
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alphabet. For example, Mr. Gershwin, 
you have no doubt heard Stravinsky’s 
““Patrouchka”. What does he do but take 
the commonest kind of Russian tunes, and 
exploit them? What does Tschaikowsky 
do but make a Russian folk-song the basis 
for the last movement of three of his 
symphonies? What has Grainger made 
his reputation out off A simple, direct 
musical speech. But you were so fearful 
that we should think you obvious that you 
became inarticulate. 

Think for a moment what rattling good 
fun we should have had if you had let 
yourself go. Half a dozen times you 
started “You Don’t Know the Half of 
Ir Dearie Blues”, and then caught your- 
self, and put in a lot of dead passage work 
and muted trumpet, and so on. And what 
we were all waiting for was a snappy don’t 
give a darnness finale based on a clearly 
defined melody plus the smart and tingle 
of your jazz orchestration. Henry Gil- 
bert did this in his “Dance in Place 
Congo”, but he did not have your har- 
monic and instrumental bite to back him 
up. 
And all this time one phase, for better 
or worse, of contemporary America was 
watching you, anxiously, as its representa- 
tive in the hall of modern music. All 
the joy rides we have ever envied, and 
the few we have indulged in, were wait- 
ing for consummate and more or less per- 
manent expression. Our young genera- 
tion, morally ratified by Judge Ben Lind- 
sey, was straining for artistic incarnation. 
To be horribly lyrical, the prosaic, pathe- 
tic, somewhat feverish and foolhsh en- 
leavor of human beings to “get out” of 
themselves—an essential note of all popu- 
lar music—was literally begging you to 
exploit it. Please, when you do this sort 
of thing again, look over the scores of 
half a dozen gilt edged composers, and 
take a hint from their utter simplicity of 
manner. Only the nouveau riche of art 

fearful of the obvious. 

On the other hand, I can assure you you 
gave pleasure to a number of persons; and 
your second movement was simply fasci- 
nating. The opening of it especially. 
Here, as elsewhere, you tendered to grope 
ibout aimlessly; but that was because you 
lindfolded yourself with the conven- 
ional. Please, some day, do something 
like this again; and, upon this second oc- 
casion, do not hesitate to express yourself 
imply and colloquially. If you are not 
areful—you and the rest of American 
composers—you will wake up some morn- 
ing to find that someone else has had the 
wit to avail himself of the wealth of 
musical material that is lying around loose 
in this country; and that is perceived by 
such poets as Sandburg and Masters (who 
gave Grainger his idea for his piano piece 
“Spoon River”), but that is curiously, 
almost inexplicably, unappreciated by the 
American composer. 

—Cuares L. BucHANAN 
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Buckles 


$5 To $50 The Pair 








Gloves 


$3.25 To $6 
The Pair 


Boxed 
To Take Away 
Without Delay 


HE three gifts to a woman 

that filla practical, personal 
and perennial need are Hosiery, 
Gloves and Buckles. Here, you 
see them daintily boxed for 
your selection. You avoid that 
“waiting around” which is so 
fatiguing to holiday shoppers. 
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THE PLACE VENDOME 
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Every season her 
most elegant mod- 
els are presented 
to the American 
clientéle by her 
agent in NewYork 


MADAME CUSSON 
500 Fifth Avenue 500 
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2210 Broadway 
Bet. 78 and 79 Sts. 
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Unusual Xmas Cards for 
Discriminating People 


Books as Gifts to Satisfy 
Every Individual Taste 


‘“‘We know our books’’ 


French Books 
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Paris, DECEMBER 5. 

OR those who can either take 

authors or let them alone, this has 

been a good fortnight. George 
Moore has been here, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Blasco Ibanez, G. B. 
Shaw has come as close to Paris as he 
ever gets, which is to say he has written 
another insulting letter to Henri Bern- 
stein, the dramatist, which Le Temps 
prints in full, and Paul Valery, the poet, 
has been elected to sit in Anatole France’s 
old chair in the famous Academy. The 
election by the academicians, the flower of 
writers in France, dressed in green uni- 
forms and carrying swords which lead 
one to think the pen is not so mighty after 
all, is one of the few city pageants left 
over from the epoch of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. It draws a crowd of busy by- 
standers, gets front page in the dailies 
and ordinarily results in a few duels, as 
the Academy is full not only of talent 
but of temper. 

The social event of the fortnight was 
the picturesque Rallye-Valliére, the an- 
nual and celebrated St. Hubert’s Hunt, 
held by the great nobles of France at 
‘Chantilly, just outside Paris. The feast 
of St. Hubert, patron saint of hunters, 
falls on November 3 but the meet was 
delayed because of the death of the old 
Duc de Chartres. Thousands of Parisians 
not noble enough to be invited to chase 
the stag, chased the meet in automobiles, 
watching what was visible of the old his- 
toric ceremonies attending the hunt—the 
blessing of the two hounds and scarlet 
huntsmen at the altar of the chateau 
church, the blessing and distribution of 
sacred bread to the members at the stable 
gates, the benediction of the baying pack 
and the kill at sunset, with the winding 
of the horns and the famous “swinging” 
of the stag’s head. The old Rallye- 
Valliére costume is worn, scarlet coats for 
men and women, trimmed in gold braid 
and black hats, gold trimmed and stuck 
with black feathers. Several Americans 
were honored by invitations to the meet, 
among them Mr. Lyman Spitzer and son. 
L’honneur de pied was given to Princesse 
Imertinski, the guest of Mrs. H. M. Neal. 
The Marquis de Noailles was Master of 
Hounds. 


UTSIDE of this, news is human 

and varied. ‘Two great servers of 
the French palate are gone. Emile Prunier 
is dead—famous Prunier, whose sea food 
restaurant was the Friday home of all 
good gourmets in Paris. His Portuguese 
oysters were one of the tasty traditions of 
France, and his American clientele so 
numerous that he planted for them local 
beds of Cape Cod clams and Blue Points 


so that Yankees could feel at home at 
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his bar. His death comes on the heels of 
that of the famous Mother Soret of Lyons 
whose “chicken in half mourning” was 
one of the great dishes of the land. She 
died with a knife in her hand in her 
kitchen, where she had cooked for fifty 
years, and her death was solemnly listed 
in Comoedia as that of an artist. Mean- 
while, Madame Curie’s daughter, Mlle. 
Eve Curie, has given a piano recital. 

Mistinguett has opened her revue at 
her new theatre, the Moulin Rouge, with 
settings closer to Ziegfeld than anything 
else in Montmartre. One act features 
chorus ladies in thousands of Spanish 
shawls. The Casino also announces a 
new tableau with costumes made exclu 
sively of precious stones. Pavlowa is 
dancing at the Champs-Elysées Music 
Hall, doing a Victorian Christmas maiden 
and other exquisite pantomimes. But the 
Marigny Theatre is really the center of © 
all American eyes. An operetta is being 
staged there, called “Monsieur Beaucaire’’. 
The advertisements feature twenty names 
stars, sub-stars, librettists, 
librettists, re-write men and re-arrangers 
of the book. Indeed the only name 
NOT to be found on the sheet is that of 
the American who wrote it—Booth Tark- 
ington. 


assistant- 





S for clothes, they are getting curiouser 
A: curiouser. Callot has turned out 
a classic cape trimmed with monkey fur 
and beneath it, a moyenage pointed bodic« 
wool dress embroidered in cloisonné- 
colored silk. Drecoll has a new coat of 
brown and black with pie-shaped wedges 
of embroidery in the side gores. ‘The 
trimming fur is dyed cat. “The Queen of 
Spain and Mrs. Vanderbilt, now Mrs. P. 
G. Perry, both set modes in Hudson seal 
coats trimmed neck, hem and throttle, 
with alternating furs. Another smart gar- 
ment has been launched by the Comtesse 
de la Rochefoucauld: beige wool diagonal, 
full shawl collar of beige caracul striped 
in darker brown caracul on collar and puff 
cuffs. If you haven’t got a coat like this, 
you can’t go out. Green is still gaining. 
Sage green crepella under a dark fur coat 
is perfectly safe all day. If the green 
frock has a low waist line, full swinging 
skirt with fullness kept to side and front, 
the whole confection being trimmed with 
bands of darker green flannel, then you 
have the costume recently seen on th: 
Baronne James de Rothschild. 
green velvet has been launched by the 
Princesse Theodore of Russia. And so 


it goes.—-GENET 


Veronese 


Our aldermen are now asked to pass an 
ordinance permitting Sunday football. We 
could call them sacred conflicts, if that 


would help any. 
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Mlyrsor knows how to seek 


and discover the personality, the 





particular charm of each of her 





customers and bring out this per- 





sonality in her models created 





specially for each one.” 
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GOOD! So ia we, think, that you. 
wil need no knoled; of the craftsman- 
ship of shoe making or the fineness 
of lethers or the in ricasy of design 
to Se geen its distinction ———_> 
Scotch Brogue that has fulness 
without bulk and stur— 
diness without excessiv 


weight. By Mail if you like 
od 
en's Shoes 


General Offises :191 Hudson street 
New York City 


Philadelphia Shop 
221-23 Chestnut Street 
just belo the 

Hotel — 









New York Shops 
1401-03 Broadway 
jug. belo Times ve 

ita 


in downtown 
Brooklyn and Ne ewark 





76 


2 street, New York City 


Also a new shop at 26 éast 
FEpen all nite 
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New York Stocx ExcHANGE 
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We will be glad to suggest securities for available 
funds or advise as to existing investments. 
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EN East Sixtieth Street has re- 
opened its dinner and supper 
club, now called the Villa Ven- 


ice, for the second time this season, 
with an Emil Coleman orchestra as the 
sole excitement; and New York there- 
by gains yet another place wherein the 
refined young debutante may be shel- 
tered from the corrupting influence 
of fat and gaudy drummers and vapid 
stag lines alike. Refinement, in fact, 
fairly bristles (or refinement 
bristle?) through the quiet, and very 
attractively decorated room. If you 
are looking for stimulation of the 
noisy kind, this is not the place to go. 
If you have a party or a partner that 
is sufficiently interesting in itself to 
keep you happy, it is delightful for 
supper and dancing. Might I suggest, 
in a nice way, that the orchestra might 
play a teeny, weeny, bit faster? Thank 
you. 

The night I went to Villa Venice, 
I chanced to have been with a party 
that had never been to Harlem, which 
is just about as out-of-date as never 
having heard of THE New YorkKeER, 
and I promptly bethought me of my 
neglect of Small’s on a previous visit. 
The new Small’s is at 2294 Seventh 
Avenue—a spacious, noisy room with 
black and white drawings around the 
walls and quite the maddest and most 
intoxicating dance music I have found. 
(Note: the proportion of black par- 
about thirty to 
one, and it is better for whites not 
to go in evening clothes). The onl) 
let-down in the all- night hilarity is the 
if a song sounds well 
sung once, it is aimntlie thirty-eight 
times as good sung thirty-eight times, 
and duty occ: asionally compels a dusky 


does 
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female entertainer to sing “Yes, Sir, 
that’s my baby” without variation at 
every single occupied table in the 
room. Which is just a little tiresome, 
and slightly disastrous to the high 
pitch of pep that Small’s maintains 
most of the night. Wednesday nights, 
as I have said before, is the big night 
here, for the waiters, who make a 
habit of Charlestoning constantly, and 
with especial vim when they are bal- 
ancing a tray loaded with White Rock 
above their heads, put on their own 
show at intervals—a show noted more 
for its noise and pace than for its tech- 
nical perfection. Which means that 
very congenial parties in very high 
spirits have a much better time there 
than others. And, oh yes, the girls 
dancing here wear blue step-ins in- 
stead of pink ones, and the momen- 
tum of the place increases rather than 
sags towards breakfast time. Go as 
late as you like—and the later the 
better. 





AISON ARTHUR has man- 

aged very successfully to trans- 
fer its restaurant-in-a-French-draw- 
ing-room atmosphere from its old 
quarters in Forty-Fifth Street to 26 
East Fifty-fourth Street. In case you 
don’t happen to know this luncheon 
place, it serves a table-d’hote, slightly 
more elaborate and varied than the 
dollar places that dot the West For- 
ties and Fifties; that it is never 
crowded and always leisurely; that the 
food is delicious; and that delightful 
people are to be seen conversing there 
over their demi-tasses until far into 
the afternoon. 


HE newest of the Park Avenue 

restaurants has recently opened 
in the Mayfair House, at 610 Park 
Avenue. It is arranged somewhat like 
a miniature Ritz, with a balcony run- 
ning around the main part of the floor 
and an orchestra drowning out all 
clatter at lunch and yet not obtruding 
itself upon conversation. The food, 
of course, excellent. In the evening, 
the music becomes more syncopated, 
and dancing is in order. The place is 
intimate, decorative, and promises to 
become very smart. Incidentally, the 
Mayfair house is never confused with 
the Mayfair Club by connoisseurs, the 
latter being a theatrical dancing club 
which, on alternate Saturday nights, 
foregathers in The Crystal Room of 
the Ritz and forgets the hardships of 
stage and movie life in speculation as 
to what is going on between the emin- 
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Greets you at their First Christmas—with 
a Colleétion of IMPORTED GIFTS of 
indescribable charm, presented at their 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


LINGERIE NOVELTIES 
PERFUMES NEGLIGEES 


+. -) 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO COME 
AND SEE THESE CHARMING THINGS. 
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PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1519 Walnut Street 1005 Connecticut Avenue 























THE LITTLE SHOP | 


of T. AZEEZ 


QUAINT GIFTS IN JEWELS THAT 
REFLECT, DELIGHTFULLY, THE 
INDIVIDUALITY OF THE GIVER 


>~- 
Five sixty-one Fifth Avenue 
in Forty-sixth Street ’ New York 
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ent theatrical manager and his newest 
and most attractive dancing partner. 


ITH expert burst of tempera- 
ment on both sides, Maurice and 
Barbara Bennett have severed their 
dancing partnership—Maurice hasten- 
ing to Europe to fill dancing engage- 
ments with a newcomer, Eleanor Am- 
brose, and Miss Bennett continuing at 
the Club Lido with Billy Reardon to 
guide her none-too-faltering footsteps. 
The break was not entirely unexpected, 
for rumors of dissention have been 
constant ever since Maurice, with a 
rather patronizing shrug, accepted Miss 
Bennett, a brilliant brunette, in place 
of the blonde he had hoped to find to 
take the place of Leonora Hughes. 
Miss Bennett’s discovery that Maurice 
had quite quietly been training a new 
partner, whose hair and whose foot- 
steps were said to be growing lighter 
and lighter, was coincident with her 
discovery, made while Reardon was 
substituting for Maurice during a 
week’s illness, that Maurice was not 
particularly essential to further pro- 
fessional success. Anyone who knows 
anything about the Bennett family or 
about the sensitive soul of Maurice can 
just sit down and have a lovely time 
imagining what took place at this point. 
—Lipstick 
. 


PUPPETS 
ER heart was beating wildly lest she 


make’ a false move. She knew the 
vital question was on its way to his lips, 
and she wanted, above all things, to re- 
ceive it in the proper manner. Should 
she allow her eyelids to flutter down ov 
the brown depths he had so often praised? 
She thought she should. 

Too, now that he held her hand, s 
must remember to let it lie limp in his 
fingers until the very question, and then 
—a quick, convulsive clasp, and an em- 
barrassed blush. Or should she draw the 
hand away while she considered her 
answer! Perhaps that was best. Then, 
as she said Yes, very soft and low, she 
would turn toward him, her face uplifted 
at a very slight angle—not enough to be 
bold, and yet enough to be alluring—and 
readily yield to his arm when he would 
fumble it around her waist. When he 
kissed her, she would close her eyes, and 
move one foot quickly backward. If the 
kiss was too long, she would push gently 
against him to release herself . . 

When he left her house, minus the ring 
which he had left with her to secure his 
promise, he wondered whether he had 
done everything aright. Did he stutter 


just enough when he came to the impor- 
tant part of the question? 


He hoped he 
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didn’t appear calmly matter-of-fact—that 
would never do. He rather suspected that 
he should have taken her hand again, after 
she drew it away. Girl’s negatives were 
almost always mere lures for positive re- 
actions. It was devilish, sitting there 
waiting for her answer: he couldn’t re- 


member whether he had seemed at all | 


doubtful of the issue. Suppose he had 
at there like a stupefied dummy! He 
didn’t mean to be too rough about that 
kiss, either. He wanted it to be reveren- 
tial and gentle; but, somehow, he was very 
firm in the pressure of his lips. She had 
pushed him away, as though she instinc- 
tively resisted that brutal crushing. 
Thoughtless ass! Or, again, should he 
have held her in spite of her resistance? 

“Dear boy,” she mused, before her 
mirror, “He was so overcome by his 
emotions...” 

“Dear girl,” he told his image in the 


glass. “Il must always remember that she 
is at the mercy of her feelings, carried 
away with them — elemental, instinc- 
tive...”’—Sipney M. Wi_pHoLT 

@ 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 

To Margaret Sanger—A picture en- 
titled “The Death of the Stork’. 

To William Beebe—The subsurface 
rights to the Bronx River. 

To Houdini—The Laocéon Statue. 

To Carl Van Vechten—A carload of 
quotation marks. 

To Sinclair Lewis—The next opening 
on the staff of the Kiwanis Magazine. 

To Gutzon Borglum—One mallet, one 
chisel, and ten minutes alone with Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

To Cyrus H. K. Curtis—Ten more 
Saturdays a year. 

To Ralph Pulitzer—A copy of the 
World of May 1oth, 1883. 

To Robert La Follette-—-A pair of his 
father’s shoes and ten pounds of straw 
ind old newspapers. 

To Bernarr Macfadden—A_ plaster 
figure of Ursus Throwing the Bull. 

To Captain Roald Amundsen—Ten 
pounds of artificial ice. 

To Benito Mussolini—A cracked bust 
of Caesar, about one-tenth life-size. 

To Coach Fisher of Harvard—Red 
Grange disguised as a sophomore in good 
academic standing. 

For God, for Country and for Yale— 
Something in the Bowl beside Boola- 
oola. 

To Nelson Doubleday and Caroline 
Duer—The wrong fork and spoon. 


—G. L. H. 





Last June we took a trip to Coney Island, 
Sailing out in the ocean more than a mile, 
and 
4 here we saw a lot of jolly porpoises 
lurning somersaults with all their habeas 
corpuses, 






Nowadays most people will eat any- 
thing, which makes it so difficult to get 
anything to eat. 

Here and there, of course, there are ex- 
ceptions, and MAYFAIR HOUSE is one 
of them. 


Whether one wants a modest meal or 
a ten course repast for a party of guests, 
depend upon the MAYFAIR chef to sur- 
pass himself! 


Knighted for a Pudding 


i past epochs chefs have been knighted 
for a pudding and exalted fot a sauce. 


A - 


Edward H. Crandall 


Mayfair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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SMOKING 


MIXTURE 


The Smoke Redolent with 


To be had at the best Clubs, 
Hotels and Smoke Shops and 
always at the HUMIDORS 
OF THE ROOSEVELT, 
45th Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 








Trial Size $ .35 
34% on- - -75 
8 oz- - 1.50 

3.00 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, 
communicate direct with 


Flavor and Fragrance. THE OLD KING COLE 
The First Choice of TOBACCO CORPORATION 
Epicurean Smokers 5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. City 



















































Gramercy 


Park 


NORTH 


INCE its opening, early in 

September, this new residen- 
tial hotel, with its new ideas in 
gracious living, has been the talk 
of discriminating people who 
know their New York. 

The beauty of its architecture, 
the artistic taste and distinction of 
its en the comfort and 
livableness of its sunny rooms, the 
completeness of its hotel and 
restaurant service—have made 
their definite appeals. 

But the ‘‘talk’’ about 52 North 
seems to be inspired by the fact 
that, with all its most modern 
material conveniences and perfect 
service, this ‘‘new idea in gracious 
living’’ recreates the atmosphere 
and charm of personality which 
distinguished the neighborhood 
life of old Gramercy Park so many 
years ago and made living there so 
delightful. 

Rooms singly or en suite—fur- 
nished or salad. 


WILLARD H. BARSE 
Manager 


Gresham Realty Co., inc. 


587 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 














OINSETTAS are, of course, the 

popular flowers during the gala 

Yuletide. And I was very happy to 
learn from a well informed florist that 
they are not only particularly beautiful, 
but likewise plentiful this year. They 
make an ideal decoration when, with 
stems clipped short, they are placed in a 
low bow! or basket in the center of the 
dinner table. 

Crimson red roses are used by some 
people as a means of table decoration, but 
the poinsettas are, I believe, really much 
smarter and more effective. 

It is hoped that the enthusiasm dis- 
played in regard to poinsettas, and the 
knowledge that they can be bought 
reasonably at any flower shop will dis- 
courage the purchase of any made of 
crépe paper or pressed cotton velvet. 

Wreaths of heather and redberry, holly 
and redberry, or boxwood with heather 
or redberry are in good taste, and can be 
made in desirable sizes by any of the 
florists in town. 

Because the matter of personal likes 
and dislikes enters so strongly into the 
question of flowers as gifts, no other sug- 
gestions are offered. Say what you have 
to say with any blossoms you are sure 
will delight her. 

Several young bachelors of my ac- 
quaintance have confided in me that it is 
their intention to visit H. Hicks and Son, 
675 Fifth Avenue, and have baskets made 
up for their favorite hostesses. These 
baskets will contain, in addition to a really 
choice selection of fresh fruits, some deli- 
cious crystalized stuffed fruits and others 
that have been preserved in brandy, some 
very palatable imported candies, an as- 
sortment of nuts, and a number of other 
delicacies. 

Dean’s at 628 Fifth Avenue has been, 
for years, a famous place to buy plum 
puddings and mince pies. They are made 
according to one of the oldest recipes in 
this country, and baked with great care. 
Dean’s is also very favorably known for 
its perfect catering service, and its ability 
to supply the most original center pieces 
with prizes for grown-ups, Jack Horner 
Pies with gifts for children, and party 
favors that, I am sure, would be difficult 
to imitate or duplicate anywhere. 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 
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ITH considerable furor and beat- 

ing of drums, Hart, Shaffner & 
Marx held a salon recently, dedicated to 
women’s coats for Palm Beach and Spring 
wear, which was a triumph of the tailor- 
made. There mannish coats of 
heavy materials, either single or double 
breasted, with lapel collars and kick pleats 
towards the hemline; coats demonstrating 
the princess line (which, if you don’t hap- 
pen to know it already, flares from the 
hips down) which are far superior to the 
straight coats for women who are wide 
at the hips, but which should be bought 
without the fur border at the bottom if 
you have any tendency towards the 
hootchie cootch movement in walking. 
There were furs dyed to match or to 
harmonize with the coloring of the coat. 
In general, the plain, straight, tailored 
coats were better than the fur trimmed 
affairs, which is just as it should be. 


were 


HE morning mail disgorges the fol- 

lowing plea for aid and—such is 
the helpfulness of our clear-eyed younger 
generation—its own solution: 


“Dear L. L.: 

“You will do me more than a favor if 
you will publish a list of hairdressers who 
give really superb boyish bobs. I am 
weary unto death of the eternal question 
‘Where did you have your hair cut like 
that?’ My barber is, of course, Monsieur 
Halloh, at 36 East Forty-eighth Street 
(and he is yours, too, for I saw you leav- 
ing his booth the other day), and the 
secret is that I have wavy hair—which 
makes life just too simple for anything. 

“Some women, with a leaning towards 
the Nordic, swear by the Robert Tempe 
Institute, where your own personal pre- 
ferences are brushed aside with a haughty 
shrug and you are sculped according to 
the manner in which your personality 
affects the maestro—and he is much mor 
likely to do well by you if you can lisp 
out a little French or German than other- 
wise. Then there is the Ritz, of course, 
where John and Laurent are quite will- 
ing to do what they are told in case you 
happen to be strong-minded about what 
is Or is not becoming. And Antone at 
the Gladstone. There is Henri at the 
Brevoort, pioneer bobber and aristocrat of 
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hairdressers. If you care for poetry, 
Robert in Fifth Avenue will present you 
with a copy of his published verse. If 
it is sympathy you are seeking, Jack at 
the Waldorf is your man. And I have 
heard whispers of a terrifying man called 
Peter, who refuses to cut your hair if he 
doesn’t like your ankles. 

“IT also know a woman who, in addition 
to running a tearoom serving delicious 
Southern dinners (Mrs. Busby’s in East 
Sixtieth) and conducting her own round 
table at dinner time, will take you into 
the corner and give you a very chic trim. 
She is probably more of an artist than the 
others, for this is her avocation, unspoiled 
by any rank commercialism. 

“Of course, this letter is just another 
means of spending a Saturday afternoon, 
because my Paris friends tell me that long 
hair is to be the only thing this Winter. 

“Pat Reilly.” 


In answer to the long hair proposition, 
my only answer is “Is Zat So?” May I 
also sing the praises of Al, at Louis’s oppo- 
ite the Plaza, an intellectual soul with 
whom you can work out a haircut like a 
problem in trigonometry; and may I state 
that the ribald references to Robert Tem- 
per are undignified in view of the fact 

hat the very smartest and most individual 
bobs I have seen recently, have turned 
out to be the results of his handiwork? 


OOLWORTH’S Five and Ten 
Cent Store, “a gift shop of the 
Avenue”, has become a social success by 
virtue of its flat baby bottles, in gill, half- 
pint, and pint sizes which, with a cork 
ibstituted for the rubber nipple, have 
been seen reposing in the hip pockets of 
our better-known men-about-town.—L. L. 
F 
GATHER YE ROSE BUDS WHILE 
YE MAY 


HE voracious realtor has followed 
the migrating New York Bird back 
to his native rookery. 

The same architect that did the illus- 
trations for Arabian Nights has migrated 
to Forty-second Street and builded a 
gilded cadge and baited it with jaz music. 

Come into my parlor said the spider 
etc. and buy a lott in beautiful Corall 
Gobbles. Paradise on earth (if it dont 
rain), One thousand per cent profit. 

The other realtors are busy liming the 
trees and setting netts for the New York 
Birds that will make there Anual pilgrim- 

age to the land of the fountain of youth 
and Gilbeys dry Gin. 

“Hant and stalk and capture thou strip- 
ling,” quoth the sages from Los Angeles, 

“the sword of Damoclese poises near thy 
over inflated baloon of values. Gather ye 
rosebuds etc. for tomorrow thou shalt 
pluck cocoanuts for thy daily bread.” 

Moral . . always buy Florida real estate 
high tide—Joun Tucker Batre 








. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST 


sia E THE GREAT HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


The Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio 


(The Synthetic Theatre) 
of Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
First Appearance Outside Russia 
Engagement Limited to Seven Weeks in New York 
The repertory for the first five weeks will be: 
Gala premiere and entire week of December 14, matinees Friday and Saturday—" Lysis- 
TRATA.” 

Entire week of Dec. 21, matinees Friday and Saturday—“La Pericuote.” 

Entire week of Dec. 28, matinees Friday and Saturday—‘Tre DaucutTer or Mavami 
Ancor.” 

Week of January 4, Monday and Tuesday evenings, January 4 and §, Friday matinee Janu- 
ary 8 and Saturday evening January gth, * ‘CARMENCITA AND THE SOLDIER,” W odneodey, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, January 6, 7, and 8 and Saturday matinee January g— ‘La Peri- 
CHOLE.’ 

Entire week of January 11, matinees Friday and Saturday—Pushkin’s “Love anp Deatu,’ 
teaturing Rachmaninoff’s “ ALEKo.” 

The repertory for the last two weeks will be announced later. 


COMMITTEE OF PATRONS 
OTTO H. KAHN, Honorary Chairman 


Mrs. VINCENT ASTOR Mrs. MARSHALL FIELD CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
Pror. GEORGE PIERCE BAKER GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA Mrs. CHARLES F. MITCHELI! 
Mrs. AuGusT BELMONT Mrs. CHARLES DANA GiBSON' DR. EUGENE NOBLE 
Dr. NICHOLAS MuRRAy THoMAS HASTINGS PROF. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
BUTLER Pres. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN THE Hon. FRANK L. POLK 

PauL D. CRAVATH ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES EDWARD ROBINSON 
WALTER DAMROSCH FREDERIC A. JULLIARD LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

Otto H. KAHN AuGuUSTUS THOMAS 


Tue Hon. JoHn W. Davis Tuomas W. LAMONT Mrs. H. P. WHITNEY 
Mrs. NEWBOLD EDGAR Mrs. HENRY ROGERS 
Mrs. LEONARD ELMHIRS*T WINTHROP 


SEATS NOW ON SALE AT THE BOX OFFICE 












































| Listen ! 
Santa (laus Says— 


“J am glad fountain pens are 
getting so popular as Christmas 
gifts! I can carry more of ‘em 
at a load and they give such a 
lot of happiness!” 


A beautiful Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
with black, cardinal or mottled holder, spun 
metal lip-guard; clip-cap; selffiler . . . $4.00 





The same pen together with a Waterman's 
automatic pencil to match; the two packed in 
a beautiful Treasure Chest .... . .$6.00 


Other Waterman’s at Other Prices 


== «- 


Waterman's deal Fountain Pen 


Sold at 50,000 reliable stores 


it 
> 


EF Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
Boston : Chicago 





shi 


San Francisco : Montreal 















































HOLIDAY 
RENDEZVOUS 


eo 


HROUGHOUT the 
Christmas and New 
Year weeks we shall af- 
ford a pleasing refuge 
either from boredom or 
the average strenuous 
night club; a refuge with 
the cheerful holiday at- 
mosphere, exquisitely 
decorated by celebrated 
artists, where refresh- 
ments at tea, dinner and 
late supper are surpass- 
ingly prepared and 
served, and where one 
may dance on a com- 
fortably large floor to 
Emil Coleman’s music. 
We wish to recom- 
mend the Villa Venice 
especially to the smart 
set of young people who 
have returned tempor- 
arily from college. They 
will find it ideal for a téte 
a téte or a large party. 
In prefering the person 
to the purse, we have 
avoided the _ excessive 
charges which often 
mask mediocrity. Ac- 
cordingly, we omit the 
usual high cover charge. 
Our policy is to offer 
consistently to those who 
care for the company of 
culture, the best of every- 
thing at the most mod- 
erate rates. Dinner and 
supper are formal, of 
course. We repeat, no 
cover charge is made for 
either. For Thé Dansant, 
the admission of one fifty 
includes refreshments. 


e~é 


“NO ed 
10 EAST 60th ST. 
The Villa Venice 


For Reservation Phone ‘‘Jean’’— 
Regent 6000 
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THE CURREN 

CINEMA 

VEN if “The Tattooed Countess” 

as Carl Van Vechten wrote it did 
have enough weak points to warrant its 
being sought for purchase by the movie 
Croesuses, at least it had its virtues. 
These, if memory serves, included a defi- 
nite, full and logical portraiture of one 
of God’s forgotten women. She having 
attained royal widowhood abroad was re- 
turning to her small Western hamlet to 
recuperate from much _ ill-success with 
young Continental paramours. On the 
home scene, she spent her waning powers 
in gaining the tasty morsel of love which 
a Young Woodley of a neighborhood high 
school lad had to offer. For the boy it 
was calf-love with a purpose; for the 
Countess Nattatorini it was toughened old 
bovine-love. Over it all there hung the 
unmistakable charm of sex, sex, sex. The 
novel in short was a perfect cameo: a sort 
of an inspirited “Main Street”’: it had the 
air of American decadence: there was cold, 
cruel satire ‘c it. 

Well sirs, “A Woman of the World”, 
which was “suggested by a novel of Mr. 
Van Vechten’s” (we’ll let you in on some- 
thing: the real name of that novel is “The 
Tattooed Countess’’) bears little excusable 
resemblance to what was in Mr. Van 
Vechten’s mind as he sat by his creamy 
stationery and wrote that book with his 
little cute quill pen. To which the movie 
intelligentsia will murmur that it isn’t 
supposed to resemble it, that it merely 
offered a peg on which to hang a good 
clean story for Pola Negri. To which we 
reply, that’s just the point; that, if Mr. 
V. V. did write a good enough novel and 
then a group of Paramount sophomores 
went right ahead and “improved” it for 
him, what are you going to do about it?! 
To which the movie-ites reply, “Noth- 
ing.” And to which we retort that at 
least we might be allowed the luxury to 
shout off our fool head over the fact. To 
which they reply, aw boloney. And there 
you are. 





HERE are one or two matters to 

clear up and then we must hurry 
away and be Santa Claus over the radio. 
Offhand we recall something recently at 
the Rivoli, made over from a fairly ef- 
fective modern play called “Cobra” to 
suit the charms of Le Valentino. It fits 
him perfectly. He has the chance to ex- 
hibit the beauty of a floorwalker, the 
aplomb and grace of a Roseland rounder, 
and the acting ability of a tailor’s dummy. 
Otherwise the picture was turgid. “Sally, 











A night in Spain! 


AT THE 


Site 
Alabam’ y 


44th Street 
Theatre Bldg. 
Just West of “ 


Broaduay 





Jo © 
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Phone 


Lack 



















THE C.O.F.A. 
CLUB, INC. 


(The Cave of The Fallen Angels) 
The rendezvous of artists and in- 
tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. 


Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus 
7.30 p.m. + 2 a.m. 























301 WEST 46TH STREET 


ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


DANCE 
COMPOSITION 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers. 
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Teacher at The Labora- 
: tory Theatre, Inter Thea- 
264 Fifth Avenue Deni- 


tre Arts, Inc., 
Madison Sq. 1019 shawn, Etc. 











You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 
amidst a truly continental atmosphere 

at 


“THE KUGLHUPE” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Afternoons Evenings 
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Irene and Mary” at least taught something 
about Miss Constance Bennett. She has 
the best manners on the screen; much 
floating grace and an inborn sense of re- 
straint. Given a good director, some 
likely stories and about thirty years of ex- 
perience and Miss Bennett will get some- 
where—Mark our Words. In the mean- 
time, “Sally, Irene and Mary” may be 
said to be inflated blather—with Miss 
Bennett’s loveliness enough to save it from 
utter trashiness. “We Moderns’, once at 
the Strand, was just so much younger gen- 
eration—jazz itchiness. It did present a 
novelty of no mean order. The usual 
movie orgie was held for a change high 
in the clouds, within the cabin of a speed- 
ing Zeppelin. The climax of the cock- 
tail tossing and confetti throwing arrived 
when a sky scooting plane smashed into 
the joyship. No one was killed, of course, 
when both machines tumbled to the 
ground but at least the erring heroine was 
taught a good homely lesson. For the sake 
of plausibility someday someone is going 
to be killed in such a wreck but that will 
be sometime off yet. 

Don’t grow too anxious. Remember 
the movies are just a Young and Budding 
Industry. 


HE Splendid Crime”, at the Rialto 

this week, with Miss Bebe Daniels, 
may be said, for the sake of variety, to be 
just bad. While “Joanna” of “The Mil- 
lion Dollar Girl’”’, and at the Strand, came 
to the verge of burlesque on itself, tottered, 
righted itself and stumbled weakly across 
the finish, a stupid version of Miss Fer- 
ber’s poor little “Classified” with a dash 
of “We Moderns” thrown in to boot. It 
was another case of Love vs. the Material 
with Old-Fashioned Virtue coming out 
somewhere on top of the Money. “Time, 
the Comedian”, at the Capitol, overcame 
its fancy title with comparative ease long 
before the first reel had spun merrily on 
its way. An eerie and clever spirit of 
hokum philosophy did hang about the tale 
as it unfolded in the shape of a miniature 
clown representing “Time and His 
Pranks.” But aside from Time’s neutral 
philosophic kidding, there was little 
enough in thesis or plot to offer anybody 
anything to write to Nietzsche, John 
Dewey or Baby Peggy about. 

Or even to the Philosophic Dramatic 
Department of THe New Yorker, as a 
matter of fact. 

Which will be about all from us. After 
such violent dyspeptic outpourings we 
don’t see how we are going to enjoy our 
Christmas. We are beginning to feel like 
Scrooge and the Bad Goblins. But per- 
haps there isn’t any Santa ‘Claus for the 
movie critic. Who knows? Will some 
kind soul write us and wish us a Merry 
Christmas? It will make our Lonely and 


Cynical Life so much Warmer and 
Brighter.—T. S. 
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critic. 





rant as exemplified in 
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Theodore Titzé 


confidently invites the patronage of the sophis- 
ticate,—the epicurean,—the connoisseur,—the 
Theodore knows the elements which 
combine to form a perfectly satisfying restau- 


THE MADISON RESTAURANT 


LUNCHEON - DINNER 
» 


In connection with 


THE MADISON, 15 EAST 58th STREET 
New York's Finest Hotel 


Telephone Regent 4000 


FYELEVE VA 
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“I wonder why the Dutchess was so 


sniptious to me yesterday.” 


“Well, old bun, she told me how she 
sizes up a man. By the cut of his coat, 
the zip of his repartee, and the manner in 
which he goes after theatre tickets. You 
pass the first two tests, but—well, why 
don’t you try Bascom’s, just above 44th, 


you know... .” 








And branches at the Bilt- 
more, Ambassador, Astor, 
Plaza, Park Lane, Bel- 
mont, Ansonia, Commodore, 


Murray Hill and Imperial 
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Have you been to 


BOB MURPHY'S 
CELLAR 


at soth and 7th Ave. 


IF NOT, YOU HAVE MISSED 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN 
NEW YORK NIGHT LIFE 


Texas Guinan Recommends It 
Jack Lait Praises It 

Mark Hellinger Says Its Hot 
And Others Say Other Things 


More to Follow. 


Takingly Yours 


Bos Murpuy 
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A Supreme 


Achievement! 


Howard Chandler Christy, Irving Berlin, 
Edgar Selwyn, Marilyn Miller, Irene 
Bordoniand a host of celebrities of Society, 
the Stage, and the Screen enthusiastically 
applauded the premier of 


MARJORIE MOSS and 
| GEORGES FONTANA 


in their tensely dramatic, highly emotional 
and fascinatingly gripping presentation of 


"EL Tango Tragico’ 


Supported by a cast of 18 
and augmented orchestra 


Never before has a production of this kind 
been presented in America—on the stage 
or off! To see it is to be overcome with 
enthusiasm! Nightly for a limited period 
only at 


liar 


200 West s1st St., at Seventh Ave. 
Phone Circle 5106-4983 














COUNTY 
SFrAIRG 


OH EAST OR 
An Artistically Amusing 
Dinner and Supper Club 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 


STUY VESANT 9290 
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FLORIDA. 


RESTAURANT 
DINNER - SUPPER 
| CUISINE 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


Frances Williams 


appears nightly at midnight 


144 West 55th Street 
Circle 5556 



































THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


THE COCOANUTS—Reviewed in 


(From Friday, December 18 to 
Friday, December 25, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


\RMS AND THE MAN—Shaw 
Comedy, with the Lunts. 
of Bway. 

NAUGHTY CINDERELLA —lIrene_ Bordoni 
enchants with light French comedics and 
several songs. Lyceum, 45, E. of B’way. 

THESE CHARMING PEOPLE—Sophisticated 
light chatter by Michael Arlen, with Cyril 
Maude and Edna Best. Garety, B’way 
artd 46. 

BEWARE OF WIDOWS—Another Owen Davis 
farce, but with Madge Kennedy. Maxine 
ExuioT’s, 39, E. of B’way. 

\NDROCLES AND THE LION — Shaw’s 
comedy of Christianity, revived by the 
Theatre Guild. Kriaw, 45, W. of Bway. 

IS ZAT SO?—James Gleason’s pleasant comedy 
of New York’s toughs and high toned. 
CHANIN’s Forty-sixtH, 46, W. of B’way. 

EASY COME EASY GO—A highly amusing 
farce, by Owen Davis. Birtmore, 47, W. 
of Bway. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—Bootlegging melo- 
drama well-stocked with excitement, blood 
and thunder. Prayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Frederick 
Lonsdale’s excellent play of crooks, charm- 
ing people and others, with Ina Claire. 
Futon, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—Comedy of 
an angel’s life in the theatre. With Greg- 
ory Kelly; by George S. Kaufman. Lone- 
ACRE, 49, W. of Bway. 


on War. 
Garrick, 35, E. 


MORALS — Somewhat heavy-footed German 
farce—withal humorous and satirical at 
moments. Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—George Jessel in good, 
theatrical, Jewish observations. Cort, 48, 
E. of Bway. 

THE GREEN HAT—Michael Arlen’s dramati- 
zation of his novel . . . romantic, glamor- 
ous, dramatic . . . with Katharine Cornell. 
BroapuurstT, 44, W. of Bway. 

A MAN’S MAN—Life under the “El” . 
with Dwight Frye. Forty-NINTH STREET, 
49, W. of Bway. 

THE VORTEX—Noel Coward’s play . . . effec- 
tive drama of decadent English society. 
Henry MI teEr’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Pathetic play of adoles- 
cent love-stirrings . . . superbly acted by 
Glenn Hunter. Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—George Kelly’s tragedy of a 
selfish wife and her eventual ruination. 
Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

STOLEN FRUIT—Old fashioned drama with 
excellent acting. ELtTince, 42, W. of 
Bway. 

IN A GARDEN—Uncanny psychological study 
of an unhappy marriage . . . with Laurette 
Taylor. Prymoutu, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE FOUNTAIN—Reviewed in this issue. 
Greenwicu Vivace, Sheridan Square. 


HAMLET IN MODERN DRESS—Hamlet 
played at last as a play. NATIONAL, 41 W. 
of B’way. 


SUNNY—Musicomedy well-stocked with expen- 
sive sets, humor and principals. Delightful 
tunes by Jerome Kern. Netw AMSTERDAM, 
42, W. of B’way. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS — Humorous and 
swift-moving. Shubert Parisian revue with 
Mons. Phil Baker and Les Jeunes Filles 
Hoffmann. Winter GARDEN, B’way and So. 


this issue. 
Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 

DEAREST ENEMY—Colonial musical comedy, 
tastefully mounted and danced. KNICKER- 
BOCKER, B’way and 38. 

CHARLOT’S REVUE—The second yearly offer- 
ing of Andre Charlot with Beatrice Lillie, 
Gertrude Lawrence and Jack Buchanan: the 
English triple threat. SeLtwyn, 42, W. of 


Bway. 

MAYFLOWERS—Joseph Santley and Ivy Saw- 
yer in a tender little musical comedy. 
Forrest, 49, W. of B’way. 


MERRY MERRY—Hard working chorus ladies 
and principals in an intimate, trim dancing 
show. VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—“Old Heidelberg” 
made into a large scale, sentimentally effec- 
tive operetta. AmBassapor, 48, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Musical offering of 
sweet tune, colorful beauty and real plot. 
Casino, B’way and 39. 


PRINCESS FLAVIA — Another grandiose 
operetta, this time made over from the 
romantic “Prisoner of Zenda.” Century, 
62 and Cent. Pk. W. 

NO, NO NANETTE—Louise Groody and 


Charles Winninger in a musical show of 
lingering music. Gtose, B’way and 46. 
ROSE-MARIE—The leading lady of all 
operettas. IMPERIAL, 45, W. of Bway. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 

LA PERICHOLE—Moscow Art Theatre Musi- 
cal Studio’s second offering. One week at 
Jotson’s, §9 and 7 Ave. Beginning Mon., 
Dec. 21. 

THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET—A comedy 
by Karel Capek, with Emily Stevens. 
Cuartes Hopxins THEATRE, 49, E. of 
B’way. Mon., Dec. 21. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—With Walter 
Hampden and Ethel Barrymore. HAMPDEN’s. 
B’way and 64. Mon., Dec. 21. 

TIP-TOES—A musical comedy with the new 
Gershwin score. Mon., Dec. 21. (Theatre 
not announced on date of going to press.) 

SALVAGE—Mr. Belasco’s second offering of 
the season, with Genevieve Tobin and Mc- 
Kay Morris. Berasco, 44, E. of Bway. 
Wed., Dec. 23. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES—7th edi- 
tion. CHANIN’s, 46, W. of Bway. Thurs., 
Dec. 24. 

(Theatre openings should be verified because of 
frequent changes by the managers.) 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—A 
ring account of the last war. 
Adoree. At the Astor. 

THE FRESHMAN—Last 
Lloyd and his college 
Praza, Thurs., Dec. 24. 

A REGULAR FELLOW—Raymond Griffith in 
excellent burlesque-comedy concerning your 
unhappy Prince of Wales. At Lozew’s Lex- 
INGTON, Tues., Wed., Dec. 22, 23. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park and 51—Cynthia 
Perot and Elliott Taylor reproducing Eu- 
ropean successes in aristocratic surroundings. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Bohemia in evening 
dress. Midnight entertainment. 

BILTMORE, Mad. and 43—Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s orchestra completing the comfort of 


the 


sentimental but stir- 
With Renee 


Harold 
At the 


call for 
comics. 


a spacious room and good ftoor. Evening 
dress not required. 
CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Colorful 
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decorations, gay audience, and Yvonne 
Georges heading an intimate Parisian en- 
tertainment. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The popularity and 
the smartness of this dancing place never 
ceases. Billy Reardon and Barbara Bennett 
dancing. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—The smartest 
crowd in town, the newest reason being 
Muss and Fontana’s tragic Apache dance. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—No en- 
tertainment, but Charlie Journal’s smart 
following never seems to need it. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Eccentric decorations 
in accordance with the title. Very Vil- 
lagey. No entertainment. 

FLORIDA, 144 W. §5—Frances Williams ca- 
vorting in the fastnesses of the old Club 
Borgo. 

KATINKA, 1to9 W. 49—Russian gaiety and 
happy-go-lucky entertainment. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—Reviewed on page 28 
of this issue. 

THE CAVE OF THE FALLEN ANGELS, 301 
W. 46—Exotic cellar decoration and Rus- 
sian entertainment. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Reviewed on page 
28 of this issue. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—Totterson Trio. Town HA tt, 
Fri. eve., Dec. 18. A recognized chamber 
music ensemble. 


E JosepH Szicet1. AgoriaN Hatt, Fri. eve., 
% Dec. 18. The most important of the new 
4 fiddlers in his recital debut. 


Mme. Cuarves Canter. AEOLIAN HALL, Sun. 
eve., Dec. 20. An admired contralto in an 
interesting lieder program. 

; AveLce Aus Der One BENEFIT CoNcERT. 
a Town Hari, Wed. eve., Dec. 23. Many 
4 artists participating in a fine cause. 


WITH THE ORCHESTRAS—Pui tuarmonic, 
Mengelberg conducting. Carnecie HAtt, 

9 Fri. aft., Dec. 18; Sat. eve., Dec. 19 (Had- 

4 ley also conducting at this concert). Metro- 
POLITAN Opera House, Sun. aft. Dec. 20. 

New York Sympuony, Damrosch conducting. 
Carneciet Hatt, Fri. eve., Dec. 18 (with 
Paderewski). Mecca Tempe, Sun. aft., 
Dec. 20. 

Strate Sympuony, Dohnanyi conducting. Car- 
NEGIE Ha ct, Sun. aft., Dec. 20; Tues. eve., 
Dec. 22. 

AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL Society, Clifton con- 
ducting. Town Hatt, Tues. eve., Dec. 22. 

Frienps oF Music, Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hatt, Sun. aft., Dec. 20. 


CHORUSES — Scuota CanTorum, Schindler 
conducting. CarNeGiE Hatt, Wed. eve., 
Dec. 23. 

Mount Horyoxe Carot Cuorr. Town Hatt, 
Sat. eve., Dec. 19. 


ART 


JAMES CHAPIN—New Ga tery, INc., 600 
Mad. Ave. Latest work by this painter of 
distinction and well worth going to see. 

100 YEARS AMERICAN ART—Granpv CEN- 
TRAL GALLeERigs, atop the Station. Over 
five hundred paintings of the best of the 
National Academy during the century. 

MARIN—AL.Frep St1kGu1Tz, Room 303 ANDER- 
son GaLveries, Park Ave. and 59. Com- 
prehensive showing of one of the world’s 
best water colorists. Also Stieglitz. 









ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


JOSEPH PENNELL—Anperson GALLERIES, 
Park Ave. and 59. Somewhat commercial 
exploit of showing how Pennell’s latest 
book is made. 

PEGGY BACON—Montross GALLERY, 26 E. 
56. Drawings and etchings by one who 
stands almost alone in this country. 

ELSIE DRIGGS—Daniets GALtery, 600 Mad. 
Ave. Some beautiful flower forms by a 
girl who goes her own way. Also Demuth, 
Dickinson, et al. 

F. BLUMBERG—Neumann Print Room, 35 
W. 57. Sad and doleful reds and blacks of a 
tortured soul, fit mainly for those who look 
on Marin as a conservative. 

URGES—Painters AND Scutptors, 660 Lex. 
Ave. A new grouping in a new home far 
away from Washington Square. After- 
noons, and evenings (with dancing). 


SPORTS 


ICE HOCKEY—Mabpison Square GARDEN, 50 
and 8 Ave. Sat., Dec. 19, 8:30 p. m. New 
York’s professional players matched against 


Montreal. 
OTHER EVENTS 
BENEFIT PERFORMANCE — Of “Charlot’s 


Revue” Tues., Dec. 22, Selwyn Theatre, 
followed by supper dance at the Embassy 
Club, 695 Fifth Ave. All in behalf of the 
Soldiers and Sailors Club. 

BATTLESHIPS IN THE HUDSON—The fleet 
still providing a raison d’etre for a bus trip 
up the Drive. 

SOAP SCULPTURE—Arrtr Center, 65 E. 56. 
Daily opportunity to see cleanly art. 


WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because: yesterday in upper Park 
Avenue where an old apartment is 
being demolished, I saw the night watch- 
man in a three-sided shelter made of old 
doors, lying at ease, like an early Roman 
or a modern French beauty, on a Madame 
Recamier couch he had salvaged from the 
ruins, beside him a warming brazier made 
of a piece of waste pipe, and 

Because: today, the boudoir of my 
watchman has given place to a steam 
shovel, proving again the eternal evanes- 
cence of all decadent aids to comfort. 

—kK. S. A. 
. 


Because, when | lost a slipper between 
the car tracks on Lexington Avenue, while 
the morning trafic jam was at its height, 
the motorman backed up the trolley car; 
the conductor asked the truckman in the 
rear to move his truck back which in turn 
meant the backing up of a few motors 
which were further back in the line, and 
a gallant standing near, threaded his way 
through the maze, rescued the slipper and 
put it on my foot, and—wonder of won- 
ders—nobody even smiled. 

—KartuarinE M. KEL.Ly 














Distinguished 
Ord ‘Restaurant 
im a New Flome 


Reminiscent of 


Wan UTS 


AND 
Wine 


Oop, unique atmosphere, 
and name bring back the 
days when conversation and 
dining were not lost arts. 


Luncheon, cA fternoon Tea and 


Dinner a la carte 


Special T able d'Hote 
Dinner $1.50 





The Tatly-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 























—f. fs at TLS 
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WHERE TO 


HOP 





If you have followed the quaint American custom of carefully reading the ““Do your Christmas shop- 
ping early” signs since the middle of last August and of leaving that shopping for some time during the 
week before Christmas, you can avoid the last minute tumult of the department stores and secure both 
excellent wares and service at the small shops listed below. 








Antiques 


Children’s Things 


Health Service 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 


MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. New Orleans. 


Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, through Chiropractic Health Service. Fees 
moderate. Consultation free. 12 years’ practice. 
Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. V’bilt 2218 








Arts and Crafts 


Flesh Reduction 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 

Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 

7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 





MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDCE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’'S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 











Beauty Culture 


Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
ANA DE ROSALES 
(Opposite Macy's) 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Be Young 








Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Furs 





Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrified. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 








Gifts 





XMAS GIFTS OF DISTINCTION—Xmas Cards 
Handmade, Imported and Domestic 
Handwrought jewelry by individual craftsmen. 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village. 





ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. DISTINCTIVE 
gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart things of 
the present; original stocking toys; unusual Christ- 
mas cards. 








ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street, (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 





TRICHO SYSTEM OF TREATMENT FOR THE 

Permanent removal of Superfluous Hair was awarded 

Grand Prix at Paris. Booklet No. 22 free. 
TRICHO, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
Find the cause, apply right treatment. Your hair 
will grow. Write for leaflet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson. 1440 Broadway at 40th St. 








—_ Books 


THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP, 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 





Telephone Regent 4468 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


Golf School 








EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Appropriate costumes for Southern Wear from $35 up. 


Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 
“Do say’ Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 


158 West 44th Street 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH and MASSAGE 
A Hot Sulphur Spring’s Treatment right in New York 
City. Invigorating, Rejuvenating, Health- Promoting. 
The Sulphume Institute. 52 W. 56th St. Circle 0005. 








Interior Decorators and Decorations 





TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 
Lamp shades to order. Mail orders. 

Edith Hebron, 41 West 49th St., N. Y., Circle 1492 








Ladies’ Tailors 





D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor). 
offers for December, a reduction of 25 percent on 
coats, suits and dresses, to order. Furs new and re 
modeled. Mail orders. Tel. Caledonia 7111. 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for £65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 











Lingerie and Negligees 





A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand-made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 











Maps 





offers a varied assortment 
Your 


THE MAP MART 

of old and decorative maps for all purposes. 

inspection is invited. 

41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 

OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 

for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 
ANTIQUES 

MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. 





Plaza 0019 








Restaurant 





MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. ‘‘ Better Than 
The Average Dinner.” J ’. Herald-Tribune. 





Stationery 





Stationery New Process Engraving Name address 
75 sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand deckle 
6% x 8% folded or 10% x7% single. A choice gift 
$3.00. J. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. 








Hats 





Tea Room 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 
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RATINRA 
109 West 49th Street 


Gypsy Music— Russian Singers 
Dancing— Dinner 
After Theatre Supper 


Tel. Circle 7080 


























MONICO 


219 WEST 53RD STREET 
ww 
RUSSIAN SINGERS 
DINING 7 DANCING 


SS 


After Theatre Supper 











4ATREES 


* JUST FOR FUN * 


LATEST MUSIC GOOD FLOOR BEST FOOD 


DINNER 1.25 OR A LA CARTE 


CHRISTOPHER 


STREET 


es" 6 Ava 








THE 
JUMBLE SHOP 


Announces 


its New Address as 


28 West 8th Street 
New York City 

















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While. 
NOVELS 

KrakarTitT, by Karel Capek (Macmillan). Scien- 
tific romance and fantasy, with elements of 
parable, by the author of “R. U. R”. His 
imagination runs wild in it, and to good pur- 
pose. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN or Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Helen others 
as_ talkative Their 
embody much worldly wisdom and rich, quiet 


and 

moderns. conversations 
humor. 

Faxper, by Jacob Wassermann (Harcourt, Brace). 
Effects of the war’s separation on a blissful 

The most 

“Doll’s 


marriage, and on each party to it. 

powerful of recent novels of the 
House” type. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). The other of the 
best new novels about marriages. Technically, 
comedy in fantasy; the effect is deeply tragic. 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 
Eruption of a superman. The “god head” he 
climbs to, and alters in his own image, is 

The conveyance of his mad desire 


two 


symbolic. 
is remarkable. 

Frienps oF Mr. Sweeney, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). Turning of a journalist worm on 
visiting a supper club in the company of a 
slashing Westerner. An ironic Manhattan 
Night yarn, lively and good. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 


C. Boni). Panel Number Two of Ford’s 
picture of upper-class England at war. Num- 
ber One was “Some Do Not ...”. This is 
equally artistic. 

MANHATTAN ‘TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 


(Harper). Twenty years of fourth-dimen- 
sional subway rides through the lives of so 
many Manhattanites that some readers find it 
hard to keep track of them. A very real 
Manhattan, that everybody in it is 
futile, and most are contemptible. 

FrauLeEIn E tse, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). A brilliant Else’s 
plight and fate are no piteous because 
she is inherently disastrous—would smash up 


except 


novelette. 


less 


anyway. 
Lewis AND IRENE and CLosep ALI 

Paul Morand (Boni & Liveright). 
new, four of 
here in translation. 


NiGutT, by 
Morand’s 
and his short 


novel, which is 


stories, new over 


GENERAL 
Tue New Necro: An 
by Alain Locke (4. & C. 


writers of 


INTERPRETATION, edited 

Boni). A sympo- 
sium, mainly of Negro blood, on 
the Negro “renascence”, with interesting ex- 
amples of what Negroes are doing in poetry, 
fiction, etc. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). A_ two-volume bi- 
ography recommended to everyone except old 


school hero-worshippers of Jefferson and 
Hamilton. 
Turee Rovusinc Cueers FoR THE Ro cto Boys, 


by Corey Ford (Doran). ‘The current fashion 


in foolery, wise-cracking, and so on, at its 
best, with some good burlesques. 


Tue Lire anv Letrers oF WALTER H. Pace, 
Vor. III, by Burton J. Hendrick (Doubleday, 
Page). Or, The Admirable Conduct of a 


First-Class American in Trying Circumstances 
Wilson’s ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. 


—as war-time 


THE PEACOCK-BLUE FORD 
Shall one deny himself a fling 
Because of humble fashioning! 
Nay, self-expression is the thing— 
Excelsior! 





~ 


ENDER 





Russian arabic room, one of the smartest places in 
town frequented by the elite who know. Cuisine 
royale prepared by Mr. S. Ignatoff, chef to the late 
Czar of Russia at his Livadia Palace. 

DINING 6-10 P.M.; DANCING 
Supper dancing at 11 p.m. All-star cabaret pro- 
gramme. Famous dancers and singers. 


745 7th Avenue at 49th Street 


For Reservations Phone Circle 10173 
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Year 
York. 


By HENRY COLLINS BROWN 
E-ditor of Valentine's Manual 
Lavishly Illustrated 
At all bookshops, Price $5.00 or direct from 


Publisher Valentine’s Manual, Inc. 
Gracie Mansion, Foot 88th Street, N. Y. C. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


Most completely conducted analysis of 


all liquids. Let your guests know that 


you appreciate their presence by show- 
ing them our report on your beverages. 


MUNSCH-PROTZMANN CO. 














CHEMISTS 
410 Madison Ave., S. W. Cor. 48th St., 
$27 Lexington Ave., Bet. 63 & 64 Sts., 
Vanderbilt Ave. & 46th St., New York. 











| GOLF—New, Grade A Rewashed & Re. 
painted Golf Balls; Wooden & Steel 
Shafted Clubs, Hose, Golf Bags, Sweat- 
|ers, Wind-Breaker Jackets etc.—all at 
| special prices. New York delivery. 

T. FRED GOLDSMITH, 

‘= Broadway. Hanover 0436. 


| 
| 
| 








—— 




















Xmas Gift 
Suggestion 


| A Book of 20 Tickets to the 


Plaza Theatre 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


‘“‘Smart New York’s Favorite 
Movie”’ 


| (Dec. 24 and 25-‘*The Freshman’’) 




















“A RIOT OF LAUGHS” 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


in his clean sweeping hit 


‘‘AMERICAN BORN’”’ 
HUDSON *"%ia War Sat n30" 


Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Evs. 8:30 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World Musical 
Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


With LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 


Thea., West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 
FULTON Nieduo Wed. & on, os 2:30 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire om” 


OF MRS. 

CHEYNEY” 

by Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young & A. E. Matthews 











J. Fletcher, Inc. 
Presents 
Shakespeare's Joyous Comedy 


The Taming of the Shrew 
Special Matinees with 
Ernest Cossart, Ann Harding, Estelle Win- 
wood, Rollo Peters, Walter Abel and others. 





“Tro A. WIP,” says I. 


2 
y William Anthony M&Guire presents 


MILES OUT 
PLAYHOUSE 2853'.6¢S'3% 
MATS. THIS WEEK TODAY TOM'W ¢ SAT 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office Only 











| THE NEW YORKER 
| Tue New Yorker is published 
| every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. R. H. FreiscHMANN, 
president; R. W. CoL.ins, secretary 
and treasurer; E. R. SpauLpiNG, vice- 
president; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 

Subscription, $5 Canada, 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 

Bryant 6622. 


a year; 























| The Actor’ Theatre Presents 
“MORALS,” a comedy by Ludwig 
Thoma, translated and adapted by 


Charles Recht, acting version by Sidney 
Howard, staged by Dudley Digges. At 
Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St., Penn. 
3558. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday. 





BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 


T A EGG 
, BUTTER *, 56° 
with GREGORY KELLY. 
Eves. 8:30. 


LONGACRE me Wea. & Sat. 2.30. 


ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 


HENRY MILLER’S THEGTRE st. 
Eves. 8.40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30. 
THE SENSATION OF NEW YORK 


The VORTEX ¢&« 


Coward's 

Success 

With Mr. COWARD & LILLIAN BRAITH- 
WAITE in the leading roles. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 











4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
THE Fifth Avenue 
66 Theatre, Nr. 12th St. 


Opens Tues. Eve., Dec. 15 


with THE 


W ise-Crackers 


A Comedy of Brittle People 
By GILBERT SELDES 








THEA., W. 45 St. Eves. 8.30. 
Mor osco mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


Thea., W. 45 St., Eves. 8:30. 
LYCEUM Mats. Thurs * Sat., 2:30. 


IRENE BORDON] 


in “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD’S NEW SONG FARCE 








“A Bully Play’—Times 
James Forbes’ Best Comedy! 


6 ? 


with NORMAN TREVOR—HELEN HAYES— 
FLORENCE ELDRIDGE — ERIC DRESSLER 








RIT 48th, West of MATS. ba 


Broadway 


THE NEW YORKER 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


Merchants of Glory 
(Courtesy E. Ray Goetz) 


with 
JOSE RUBEN, AUGUSTIN 
DUNCAN, HELEN WEST- 


LEY, LEE BAKER, GEORGE 
NASH and Others. 
: Th., W. 52d. Eves. 8:30 
Guild Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 
Androcles **: Lion 
KLAW THEATRE 


45th St., W. of B’way. 
Eves. 8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


Garrick Theatre 
65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday. 


Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 
ARMS ‘the MAN 
with Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne. 


39th & B’way. Evgs. 8:30. 
CASINO Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
in Russell Janney’s 


Dennis King Musical Sensation. 


"s, Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 














° The., 45th St., W. of B’y. Evs. 
Imperial ;.;; Mats. Wed & Sat., 2:30. 


2ND YEAR 
ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
PRESENTS THE BIGGEST MUSICAL HIT 
EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


ROSE- MARIE 


THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 


Century Park West. Evenings 8:25 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30. 
THE “PERFECT” OPERETTA 


Princess Flavia 


MVERSION or The Prisoner of Zenda 








Arthur Hopkins Presents 


Laurette Taylor 


in Philip Barry’s New Comedy 


“IN A GARDEN” 
Plymouth, W. 45 St. Mats. Thurs. and Sat 





A ROBUST 
THRILLER OF 
THE WIDE OPEN 
SPACES! 


PRINCESS, W. 39th St. 
Mats., Thurs. & Sat. 
By Henry Myers (author of “The First 50 years”) 


1, 48 St., E. of By. Eves. 8:3 
Vanderbilt Mats. Wed. rg ig ; 


2:30 
MERRIEST MUSICAL SHOW IN TOWN 


MERRY MERRY 


with MARIE SAXON and 
HARRY ARCHER’S ORCHESTRA 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE _ Seats Now 
Special Matinees and Every Tues. & Fri. 2:30 


HENRIK IBSEN’S 


The Master Builder 
with Eva Le Gallienne 


“A transcendent performance, pulsating with 
emotion. Most exhilarating.’’—Times. 


Arthur Kober Presents 


66 99 








FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
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for PHOTO ENGRAVING 
of HIGHEST QUALITY 





POWERS 


REPRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Engravers for the 
Class Publications 
and for many leading 
National Advertisers 


TWO HUNDRED FIVE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 














Phone Penn. 0600 





























Here’s one we slipped in while 
Aunt Prue was donning her cap 
and gown. Sparklet converts plain, 
cold water into carbonated water 
in less than a minute—anytime, 
anywhere. With sparklet in the 
house one need never send out 
for the “makings.” A novel and 
worthwhile gift for you know 
who. Sparklet bottle, $6.00. 12 
Bulbs, $1.75. 


Pity the poor smoking man 
whose life has been one continu- 
ous match hunt. Give him this 
Electric Cigar, Pipe and Cigarette 
Lighter. He just presses the but- 
ton—it does the rest. Bronze fin- 


ish, 6 inches high. $5.00. 





Those who smoke and those 
who don’t may live together amic- 
ably now. This ingenious little 
Smoke Consumer rids a room of 
its unpleasant narcotic haze. Brass 
or bronze, 4'4 inches high. $5.00. 


The folding Luggage Stand is 
a desirable convenience in any 
room but a positive necessity in 
the guest room. It holds a steamer 
trunk or travelling bag at con- 
venient height. Finished in white, 
walnut, ivory or mahogany. $7.50. 


Hilda Cowham, famous Eng- 
lish children’s artist, took brush 
in hand and gave us “Little Bo 
Peep” especially for this Bread 
and Milk Set. Plate, bowl, mug 
and pitcher in beautiful yet sturdy 
china. $5.25. 


Aunt Prue; 


Ph.D. 





“n, 


, wide PRUE had a philo- 
sophical streak the other 
day. 


She waxed eloquent on the 
Christmas spirit. Incidentally 
we suspect her of tampering 
with Shakespeare’s lines. 


“The quality of the Xmas spirit 
is not strained,” says Aunt 
Prue. 


**It is twice bless’d. It blesseth 
him that gives and him that 
takes. 


“When I buy a useful Xmas 
gift at Lewis & Conger’s I 
know that it will be welcomed 
and used long, long after the 
trick gift has made its debut 
in the ash heap. 


“When I receive a gift from 
Lewis & Conger’s I am pleased 
not only at getting something 
for nothing 


“But also because I am get- 
ting a gift that will go a long 
way to eliminate working and 
promote living in my home.” 








* This is not the old Lady from Dubuque. 





P.S. Yes, we have some Cocktail 
Shakers for every taste and capacity. 


fewis & ConcE 


“A Houseful of Housewares” 


45th Street & Sixth Avenue 


Would you please a radio fan? 
Give him this crystalline bronze 
Radio Index. A twirl of the knob 
gives the desired station with wave 
length, and dial reading. Small 
and nice enough to be kept handy 
on the radio case. $3.00. 


As long as men are men they'll 
use knives and lose keys. This 
gold-filled Key Pen Knife contains 
a blank key to be filed for its 
owner’s door. Thin enough to be 
carried in evening clothes, it is 
always on hand when the regular 
key is lying home in his other 
clothes. $7.50. 


This Card Table is strongly 
built to resist the locomotor ataxia 
so many card tables are heir to. 
With ivory stripe around the 
ebony color sides. $9.50. Black 
moire satin top table with lacquer 
frame. $20.00. 
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